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EDITORIAL 


FITTING EDUCATION TO THE CHILD 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


theory and practice said, ““No one has taught until some one has 

learned.”’ In other words, the test of any theory or method is the 
response of the pupils. Dr. Cooley has little patience with the teacher who 
says her class is below grade because the material is inferior. He is more 
inclined to believe the class is below grade because the teaching is inferior. 
Such a statement taken literally may be a bit harsh, but unquestionably it is 
human nature to attempt to establish an alibi for our failures. 


1): COOLEY of Milwaukee in a recent discussion on educational 


Results in education are .difficult to measure. There is no definitely 
defined yardstick that can be applied to education, yet it is very important 
that we check our efforts by every means at our disposal. The raw material 

childhood—which we use in our experiments is the most valuable of all 
commodities, and the public demands that the waste be reduced to a minimum. 
Theory has its place in every phase of human endeavor. Without it progress 
is not possible. Theory when put into practice calls for sane judgment in 


measuring results. The real test is the reaction of the students to our methods 
of teaching. 


If our classes do not measure up to a fair standard we should look carefully 
into our teaching methods before approaching the problem from any other 
angle. The successful man gives much thought to self-analysis. If he fails 
to meet his standards he looks first to himself for the cause of the failure, 
and second to outside influences that might affect the results. He is suc- 
cessful because he knows himself and does not hesitate to change his plan 
of attack immediately if it does not produce results. A very wealthy man of 
my acquaintance says his success has been due to watching for his mistakes 
and changing his policy at once upon their discovery. 


Moral integrity is the only really fixed standard we have. All methods 
and their application should be subject to change whenever needful to produce 
desired results. It is a well established fact that groups of children vary, 
and it must follow that they cannot all be handled in the same way. Our 
courses of study must be elastic, but most of all our teachers must be versatile 
and prepared to meet the situation as they find it. 


Teaching is the oldest and most interesting of all professions. Its interest 
is due largely to the fact that the same problems almost never present them- 
selves a second time. The teacher must always approach her task with an 
open mind, prepared to meet the situation as she finds it. 
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The Ugly Duckling 


By EDWARD DAVISON 
At last the cygnet, preening his plumed snow, 


Wins the midstream. Mark his new beauty well! 


Erect, uplift he sails; in the clear flow 
Reflected, breast and wing 
And proud beak winnowing 

The April air, all carved like a sea shell. 


Out of deformity he grew to this 

Divinest form, bourgeoning on the stream, 

A living water-flower. He scorned the hiss 
And ecackle in those ranks 
That watched him from the banks; 

He knew what seed he was: he had his dream. 


And the dream raised the seed and molded him 
In its own secret image, secretly; 
Refashioned him, curved serpentine and slim 
That delicate white neck 
Feathered without a fleck, 


Taught him his poise, shaped him-the thing you see. 


O Thou that shepherdest the waddling goose 
Upon the flowery banks of Helicon, 
Bid the hoarse gabble, the upbraiding cease, 
And guide Thy flock to see 
How lonely and leisurely 
Sails on this sunny river the young swan. 
—Permission of the Author and Harper's. 


The Shearers 


By FRANCES HOLMSTROM 


Shorn are the sheep that are mountains, 
huddled against each other, 

Looking askance and bewildered, each at 
his naked brother. 


The Titan flocks of the mountains, that 
ruled the plains in peace, 

Have bowed to the shears of the shearer, 
have yielded the golden fleece. 


That which was down upon them ere 
breath touched the shearer’s lips 

Shall rise in his cloud-hung towers, shall 
rock in his masted ships. 


But when the cities are leveled, and the 
great hulks rot in the sun, 
They shall ask again of the mountains, 
and learn that the shearing is done. 
—Permission of the Author. 
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A Child Belongs to Himself 


By Mary KincsBury SIMKHOVITCH 


¥/OME and school are bound to be in con- 
-h)| flict. It depends upon what is done as to 
4: whether it’s a good or a bad conflict. If 
the child “‘belongs”’ to the home and there 
_*S | comes a time when he “‘belongs”’ to the 
school, there will be a struggle, whether open or 
subtly disguised, to see to which he “‘belongs”’ the 
more. 

Che home may take the attitude, ‘‘We give it 
up: now he’s in school, and whatever the school 
says goes. I’ll back the school to the limit.’ 
Or the parent may say, ‘‘The child is my child, 
and I propose to choose the kind of school for my 


child which is in accord with my ideas.” This 
giving up of the child to the school, or this assump- 
tion that the school must follow the ideas and 
purposes of the parent, illustrates the vicious type 
of conflict that requires victory on the part of one 
or the other of the contestants. 

The basic error is to assert that the child belongs 
to either home or school. He belongs to himself. 
And the mission of both home and school is to 
discover him to himself and make of him the kind 
of person he can be. The relation of home and 
school should be the friendly conflict of those who 
are most interested in the child’s development. 
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Out of this purpose will emerge a fusion which 
ought to be better than the service of either alone. 
If both home and school are concerned not with 
themselves, but with the child, there is a chance 
for co-operative effort in which the child will get 
his own chance, which is the most important 
thing. 

This involves a changed viewpoint on the 
family. Family life isadrama. Here, as under 
a microscope, may be seen the whole gamut of 
human experience. Questions of authority, of 
sex, of education, of health, of beauty, of common 
purpose and individual 
desire, all focus in the fam- 
ily. Anunderstanding of 


The present public interest in the schools, 


aunit. Apartment houses are often too crowded 
for the family to live the old-fashioned life 
together. The distractions of motion picture 
and dance hall and the automobile make the 
traditional family amusements seem tame. 
Family life under all this pressure must take a 
new form in order to establish an equilibrium. 
Father and mother must form a joint partnership 
and together work out the family budget and 
family policies. With mutual patience, respect 
and understanding this can be done, as these 
virtues are generally present in very small 
quantities. For the most 
part, either the man or 
the woman has the au- 


the relations of each mem- 
ber of the family to the 
whole lies at the basis of 
an understanding of the 
child. Old world views of 
the nature of family life 
clash with the so-called 
American point of view. 
The traditional idea is 
that the father is the head 
of the family and the final 
arbiter. His duty is to 
provide for the mainte- 
nance of the wife and of 
the children up to the time 
they can earn their own 
way, or, in the case of 
girls, marry. The duty 


with its attendant query, ““What is the 
matter with American education?” sug- 
gésts to us a counter discussion as to what, 
if anything, 1s wrong with the American 
home in its relation to childhood. 
of achievement in all walks of life are 
contributing their thought on this vital 
subject to the Magazine. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch is a leader in the social 
service field. Greenwich House, New York, 
through her inspiration, fosters the health, 
the art life, and the recreational needs of a 
wide and densely populated neighborhood. 
It cares for its children from the pre-school 
period until their time arrives for choosing a 
vocation. Her contribution is based on 
many years of constructive, successful fam- 
ily case work. 


Persons 


thority. If the man has 
it there is likely to be vio- 
lence and revolt. If the 
woman has it the man is 
reduced to the indignity 
of being merely a wage 
earner,a means to an end. 
Marriage in America 
is generally based on 
romantic love and it is 
supposed that the family 
life will look after itself; 
while, as a matter of fact, 
it is an involved institu- 
tion carrying within itself 
responsible contractual 
relations difficult to carry 
out without intelligence 


of the wife is to obey her 

husband, take care of the 

house, bring up the children subject to the 
father’s final decisions, and spend the money 
her husband earns. The duty of the children is 
to obey their parents. This family plan is per- 
fectly clear, coherent and workable where public 
opinion supports it. It produces a tightly woven 
society into which new elements come only 
through the revolt of the children. The old order 
maintains itself against violent and frequent but 
not widely effective assault. 

This old, solid, cohesive family life has been 
subjected to influences against which it cannot 
maintain itself. The ever-increasing entrance of 
women into industry has given them a new zest 
and interest which they will not abandon. With 
the knowledge that they can earn as well as spend 
they feel able to begin to withstand the authority 
of husband and father. The child welcomes the 
authority of the teacher rather than that of the 
parent. The school and the home do not work as 


and co-operative effort. 
Only if husband and wife 
co-operate, only if the school and the home work 
together, only if the recreational life of the child 
be co-ordinated with home and school so that home, 
school, and leisure time are considered in relation 
one with the other, can family life be re-established 
and placed on a far surer foundation than the now 
impossible one of paternal authority. The build- 
ing up of family life, in so far as the neighborhood 
worker is associated with this problem, involves 
then a development of joint responsibility and 
effort on the part of parents, their continuous and 
intelligent interest in the children and a sharing 
of their life. This type of family life can be achieved 
only by a recognition of its value and a concerted 
effort to bring it about. 
With this adjusted home life the spiritual free- 
dom of children will be assured. The conflict 


in young lives will be “resolved,” as they say now- 
adays, and on a new level of understanding the 
child’s advancement secured. 
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THE IRIS GARDEN IN SHAWNEE PARK, LOUISVILLE, 


DEVELOPED FROM 


THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL PLANTING 


Where Children and Birds 
Tend Gardens ‘Together 


By Emitie YuNKER, Supervisor of Nature Study and Gardening, Louisville, Kentucky 


lamra\ATURDAY morning in Louisville, Ken- 
, Al tucky, where the spirit of Audubon lives 

$8 in oneof the most interesting of children’s 
rr i gardening developments, sees a group of 
li 7 boys and girls gathered at the city’s 
hoslens ready for an oak eall upon the birds. 
Their nature study teacher is with them and 
either a grown-up or a boy who can play the part 
of Saint Francis and call the birds. The near-by 
woods where the birds find sanctuary will feel the 
soft footsteps of these little nature lovers upon 
its mosses. Here the shy brothers of the air will 
flutter about their quiet, expectant visitors, 
perhaps feed from their hands and carol their 
love and appreciation of the friendship of the 
human family. A few moments’ enjoyment of 
bird song and thoughtful observation of habits, 
coloring, and kinds of birds, and the children take 
a street car back to the city in time for a day of 
play. The : appealing part of this school nature 
study in Louisville is that some at least of the 
birds are sure to fly back to town with the chil- 


dren. The gardens planted by the school chil- 
dren of Louisville are more than beauty spots of 
color and perfume; they are planned to attract, 
feed and shelter the wild birds who protect harvest 
and crops. Every child gardener of this beautiful 
among cities walks hand in hand with the great 
naturalist, who ‘“‘kept store’ in Louisville and 
inspired a love of birds and flowers that is one of 
our precious American traditions. 

Audubon on one side, Saint Francis in their 
hearts, but teacher close by for practical, every- 
day help! This is indeed a good combination, 
particularly when the latter is Miss Emilie 
Yunker, supervisor of nature study and school 
gardening in Louisville. Her boys and girls 
make friends of wild birds, but they also express 
the spirit of the naturalist in many other ways. 
The story of this city’s development of children’s 
gardens reads like fiction. Miss Yunker tells us 
some of the projects she has carried through to 
perfection. 

‘One of our schools gave to shut-ins and hospi- 
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tals this winter many hundreds of flowering 
narcissus bulbs they had raised to blossoming in 
their classrooms. Our Cochran School recently 
had an exhibit of six hundred and sixty paper 
white narcissus raised from bulb to flower in jelly 
glasses. They decorated these glasses and carried 
the flowers home to their mothers at the holiday 
season. The children of the Johnston School 
planted seventy small cedar trees in tin cans 
that the Girl Scouts painted scarlet, and these 
little trees made welcome gifts as well as teaching 
a lesson of conservation at Christmas. Our irises 
planted in Shawnee Park from bulbs raised in 
school gardens have overflowed their beds and 
filled so many other plots with color and beauty 
of form that they give pleasure to thousands 
who visit the Park. 

“T might tell of our nature activities according 
to the seasons, for they cover practically the 
entire year and take in the kindergarten child, 


the elementary school through grade six and the - 


high school working indoors and out. Throigh- 
out the entire year the teachers give instruction, 
and correlate the nature work with English, 
geography, arithmetic, art and music. Confer- 
ences among teachers are held and descriptive 
leaflets are distributed. An estimate of planting 


distribution among the schools would include 
50,000 packages of seeds; 4,000 gladiolus, 9,000 
paper white narcissus and 25,000 tulip and hya- 
cinth bulbs which the children plant and tend. 


CALLING THE BIRDS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


THAT THE BIRD GARDENER MAY NOT BE THIRSTY 


“In March we exhibited hyacinths in thirty- 
eight of our public schools in comparison with 
only four such exhibits last year. The children 
wrote and bound original books, ‘How to Grow 
Hyacinths,’ and oneof the public schools raised 
three hundred plants for sick classmates and for 
the Children’s Hospital. In May our irises begin 
to be lovely. In July we exhibit sweet peas, 
gladioli, roses and larkspur, while in the autumn 
we have fine varieties of dahlias, cosmos and hardy 
chrysanthemums. Some schools have grown as 
many as 1,000 California privet plants for the 
hedges about the grounds; others have tree and 
shrub nurseries. In the greenhouse of one of our 
public schools: hundreds of seedlings are raised, 
which makes early transplanting possible and 
many vegetables yield good crops before school 
closes. One school may specialize in raising 
salvias, peonies and asparagus; another will 
boast of 1,000 colorful snapdragons. One raises 
shrubs that bear berries the birds love; still 
another experiments with raising shrubs from 
cuttings, from division and seed, and roses by 
cuttings and layerings. . 

“The garden of the I. N. Bloom School occupies 
a strip of soil between the school fence and the 
concrete paving of a public alley. Here the 
children tend their shrubs and flowers that flour- 
ish and enjoy the sunshine undisturbed by the 
passing milk wagons and grocery teams. 

“These activities are supplemented by many 
nature contacts that help the child to apply the 
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IN AN ALLEY GARDEN. ZINNIAS, GLADIOLI, ASTERS AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS THRIVE HERE 

knowledge gained to his own life. Louisville 
takes great pride in its homes, and the garden of 
today is an expression of good citizenship, order 
and home beauty. Many of our extra bulbs and 


cuttings find their way into the children’s 
own yards and so develop civie pride. The 
yard of one of our most enthusiastic small 
school gardeners was no larger than the 
proverbial pocket handkerchief, but he 
nailed a board to the fence and upon this 
he placed a box of good earth about three 
feet long. In this he planted petunias, 
zinnias and phlox and tended the plants so 
arefully that he had a glowing mass of 
color all summer. It was an object lesson 
to his father, who decided to buy an acre 
of land on the outskirts of the city. Here 
the small gardener, Rudolph, raises toma- 
toes, potatoes, peas, corn and beans with 
his father’s help, having developed a small 
truck garden that supplies the family with 
better food. This is only one of the many 
home contacts our work makes. 

‘Perhaps our most joyful results are with 
our friends, the birds. We acquaint our- 
selves with them through the imagination; 
original bird plays are given in the primary 
rooms, and we keep Bird Day. Memorial 
trees, giving them nesting spots and protec- 
tion, are planted by our children. We have 
a feeding time for the birds in Cherokee 
Park which gives boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to observe them at close range. 
Many groups, frequently all the grades in a 
school, take nature hikes for a study of trees, 
Wild flowers, birds, wood folk and _ their 
Interdependence. The children try to 
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attract and feed the forest 
birds, provide bird baths and 
attract them to their homes. 
Several drinking fountains 
have been placed in school 
gardens, and we plan lunch 
counters, bird houses and 
living Christmas trees for our 
feathered friends. Louisville 
children birds have 
formed a silent partnership as 
we dig and cultivate the earth. 
The birds are one hundred 
per cent good citizens, eating 
erubs, cutworms and trouble- 
some insects; our flowers 
and vegetables are better 
for the thorough cultivation 
and freedom from __ pests, 
and the boys and girls bene- 
fit in citizenship and health. 


Best of all, they develop in sympathy. 
“What is our peculiar method of approach to 

school gardening? 

is interested and is doing its best to promote the 


(Continued on page 61) 


First of all the teaching staff 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE WILD FLOWERS 
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A Museum Nature Room 


for Children 


By Guapys CLEONE CARPENTER, 


Associate Curator in 


eit is interesting to observe a_child’s 
oP “a thoughts about nature teaching. In giv- 
|ing individual attention to so many 


y children,’ sometimes pieces of work are 
2s) started in the. museum without my ap- 
proval. One day Older Sister. exclaimed to a 
very Small One, ‘““Why, Mary, that’s not a nature 
picture; that’s a house you have drawn.”’ 

“But it is, too,” Mary contradicted, “‘the house 
is outdoors.” 

“But that doesn’t make any difference,”’ 
Sister declared. ‘You aren’t supposed to draw 
houses. You have to draw nature pictures.” 

“What are nature pictures?” the Small One 
asked. 

‘Well, pictures of birds or flowers or animals,” 
Sister explained. ‘‘And now you had better turn 
your paper over and make a picture of something 
else, if you are going to draw.” 

The Small One sat for a time and turned the 
matter over in her mind. Suddenly she declared, 

“This is a nature picture, only I haven’t got it 
finished yet.’ 

She worked diligently for a time. When her 
painting was finished it sang and breathed the 
season, spring; there was a robin on the housetop 
and violets were growing in the yard. As the art 
work is only for the purpose of aiding in nature 
study, drawings of other subjects are barred, but 
we felt that this child had absorbed the spirit of 
our teaching. 

Opening eyes blind to the beauty of nature, 
and making ears sensitive to the calls and the 
songs of her creatures, are the purposes of the work 
being carried on in the Juvenile Nature Room of 
the Kent Scientific Museum. The room is open 
daily after school hours and from eight-thirty to 
five o’clock on Saturdays. At the latter time 
children are able to come from greater distances. 
All day long they drift intothe room. They are of 
many nationalities and social classes but each is 
answering a common call. Our room becomes an 
influence in the cause of tolerance and kindness 
toward dumb creatures within and without its 
walls; consequently there results among the 
children a forbearance toward one another. 


Older 


Many times all of the children in one family 
come to spend the day. 


It is not unusual for the 


Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


children to bring their lunches. Perhaps the 
kindergarten child trudges along beside his 
second-grade brother who likes to draw pictures 
of birds and hopes that he will arrive before all the 
paint boxes we supply are in use. Perhaps the 
fifth-grade sister has five cents with which she 
wishes to buy our outline drawings of spring 
flowers. The trio comes across the city only 
through the kindness of the seventh-grade brother 
who brings them. Can he find anything in which 
to be interested? -He wants to come and stay. 
So we know there must be some interesting 
activity for all these various ages. There must 
be individual work and their nature queries must 
be answered. 

Drawing paper is supplied so that all who 
wish may make pictures. Loose leaf notebooks 
can be purchased in the room for ten cents. 
Many of the children save their pennies, intended 
for candy, to buy that which will aid them to 
satisfy their mental needs. We have in the room 
mounts of birds, small animals and butterflies. 
The children are allowed to place these on the 
tables in front of them and make sketches of the 
specimens. ‘This is the first step in the problem of 
identification. 

A city boy takes a fancy to the woodchuck 
sitting in a corner and places the specimen on the 
table, declaring that he is going to paint a bear. 
But he learns that it is too small fora bear. Then 
he ealls it a muskrat, but learns that it has no 
ratlike tail. Next he decides with enthusiasm 
that it is a beaver; but again its tail is the wrong 
shape. Eventually he learns its true name. He 
studies its sharp claws, its teeth, its snootlike 
nose and draws its picture. Always thereafter he 
is able to identify the woodchuck. 

Perhaps a little girl has a preference for birds 
and jumps to the conclusion that the kingfisher is 
a bluebird because it has shades of blue. She 
learns however that it is neither a bluebird or her 
second guess, a blue jay; the long, wide beak 
proves it a fisher. She paints a_ kingfisher. 
Whether her painting is a success, even with 
corrections and assistance, does not so much 
matter as does the result that facts about the bird 
are stamped indelibly on her mind. 

As the children become better acquainted with 
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the animal and the bird they wonder about the 
creature’s habits and ask questions. The boy 
learns that the woodchuck digs a hole in the hill 
where he can sleep, and the kingfisher is often 
seen on the limb of a tree growing on the water’s 
edge. So we draw appropriate scenes about these 
creatures, whereas at first we cared for only one 
figure in the composition. Unconsciously the 
children have learned three facts of natural 
science, form, color and habitat. 

If the child has a notebook, he puts his drawing 
in that and has a natural inclination to ask for 
‘something to write about it to go with the pic- 
ture.”’ Then he can copy notes from the black- 
board, or possibly read from books in the nature 
library in the room and work out his own notes. 
Sometimes these notes take the form of little 
verses, and it is often surprising to notice the 
correct points of color and habits contained in 
this writing. 

If the child has no notebook he sometimes 
wishes to take his loose drawing home. He more 
often asks that it be placed on the bulletin board, 
for he is very eager to have museum visitors see the 
work. All children interested in nature are not 
gifted in drawing, and out of the hundreds who 
make sketches only a few have work of sufficient 
worth to merit its being exhibited. Of course the 
child is not told what a poor artist he is, for after 
continuing to come to the nature room for a few 
weeks he may develop into one of our best stu- 
dents. All who wish to leave their drawings may 
do so; then, after hours, the best drawings are 
placed on exhibition and others are kept in a 
large portfolio. All drawings are given back 
after a timA@f the children desire them. 

The love of seeing their work on display with 
their names beneath is one of the greatest incen- 
tives for hours of careful work. A group 
of the kind our museum serves, coming at 
will, stays only so long as interest holds and 
our activities develop concentration. 

There are certain children who like to 
paint pictures of birds, flowers, and animals, 
but who cannot draw. They may have 
saved some pennies purposely to buy out- 
line drawings of these. Invariably the girls 

will buy the flower pictures while the boys 
buy the animals, but the love for birds 
seems to be universal. This still leaves the 
children having no pennies and no talent. 
or such there is tracing paper for copying 
the picture from a book or magazine and 
transferring it with carbon; then the sketch 
may be filled in with proper colors. This 
is an especially adaptable activity for the 
little tots who do quite well and through it 
learn the names of the more common crea- 
tures. Sometimes the children are too 
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young to do drawing; then they absorb a great 
deal visually, and soon stop calling a squirrel a 
kitty. 

We have found that lantern slides projected on 
the blackboard where they can be traced aid the 
children greatly in the study of form and color. 
They are delighted with the colored pictures and 
are very eager to be allowed to trace them, later 
filling in the outline with eolored chalks. Care 
has to be taken that the slides do not become too 
hot in the lantern, causing them to blister. It 
seems to remain a matter of wonder to the children 
that when the slide is slipped out the object has 
been transferred to the board, and is far more 
decorative than if done free hand. 

I carry a great deal of this work into the city 
schoolrooms in collaboration with many different 
subjects. I use it in the kindergartens to aid 
in accuracy with cutting lessons, and I find it 
especially valuable for the primary grades. Many 
schools are equipped with lanterns and a library of 
slides, and these may be used to great advantage 
in correlative history and geography work, and 
especially in project work. If the class is study- 
ing the Indian, for example, they work with type, 
costumes, dwellings and implements. It is very 

sasy for them to gather this material from a few 
blackboard drawings from slides. 

Another source of great interest to the children 
in the nature room is the sand table. We follow 
the seasons of the year and the holidays. We 
plant grass, clover and radish seeds for a founda- 
tion in the table. The children are anxious to 
care for the little garden, and are always interested 
in watching it grow. Perhaps our landscape 
needs a house; one of the boys makes a house from 
a box, cuts strips of paper, pasting them in an 
overlapping manner on the sloping roof for 


THE CHILDREN PLACE SPECIMENS ON A TABLE AND 
MAKE SKETCHES OF THEM 
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FREE-HAND COLOR DRAWING FROM MUSEUM SUBJECTS 


shingles, and paints his house white and green. 
Bits of net or lace are used at the windows and 
tiny pieces of ticking make the awnings. “A 
window box is fashioned from a bit of paper 
and a thumb tack and filled with tiny paper 
flowers. Moss is laid for sod and keeps indefi- 
nitely in the sand table if properly watered. 

At Easter time the children decide to make 
Peter Rabbit’s farm. A barn.and windmill are 
constructed from pasteboard, a mirror forms a 
lake, and chickens, ducks, and rabbits are 
added. The children delight in using their 
own ideas on a given subject in the sand box. 
They suddenly realize that no farm is complete 
without a rural mail box. : At Hallowe’en the 
witch takes up her habitation 
in the sand table and has her 
forest house, black cat and 
pumpkins, with many tiny 
signs of warning to those 
who would meddle. During 
the Thanksgiving season it 
belongs to the Indians and 
the Puritans. For Christmas, 
cotton batting with artificial 
snow turns autumn into win- 
ter, and paper Christmas trees 
grow in splendor with, per- 
haps, a community tree 
bedecked with a gold star. 
Or if our thoughts turn east- 
ward, camels ride majestically 
across the desert sands of 
the table. Sometimes we 
use the prepared cut-outs for 
a sand table group illustrating 
a historic subject. 

In the spring of the year 
when the children see the 
grasses growing in their sand 
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table they have a natural desire to plant flowers. 
This leads to the development of the flower table, 
which is interesting and valuable for any class- 
room. A few of the wild flowers transplanted to 
flower pots and labeled are sunk in the sand and 
furnish study for children of any age. 

Almost any boy will contribute some tadpoles 
or a turtle, and it is instructive to observe the 
relationship in which the water creatures dwell. 
Our crayfish once made a delightful meal of a 
goldfish and the turtles relish lunching on the tad- 
poles; so we learned that they have to be segre- 
gated. It amuses the children to see the cray- 
fish and the turtles seek their own corners after 
unsuccessful warfare. Then there is the mud 
puppy who would easily do away with almost 
any of the aquarium’s inhabitants. One new 
creature furnishes interest for days. In the spring 
we often have injured birds brought to us. 
We care for them until they are well, then 
free them. 

Contact with these creatures teaches rapidly. 
The children learned the note of the cross baby 
nighthawk who was very angry when they opened 
his box and let the light in, the snapping noise of 
the bat when they blew gently on his fur and the 
squeak of the white-footed mouse who hid in the 
grass nest in the corner of his cage and ran away 
and ate the radish tops out of our sand table. 

So day by day our children are brought closer 
to nature, that they may see as they never before 
have seen, and hear as they never before have 
heard, and love all life as they never before have 
loved. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE AQUARIUM INHABITANTS 
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Creative Drama 


in the Schoolroom 


By HELEN 


T is all very well,’’ my students at Teachers 
:| College often tell me, ‘‘to obtain results 
in the Children’s Theatre at Greenwich 
House where your conditions are ideal 
and your equipment adequate. But 
what ; about some of us in the far-off corners, 
beyond the reach of all New York affords?” 
And my answer is always, “‘You have the essen- 
tials. You have the chil- 
dren.’’ ‘True, in our very 
pleasing little auditorium 
after school hours, with 
no bell to interrupt, we do 
have very excellent condi- 
tions; yet the workers 
in that little Children’s 
Theatre are never allowed 
to lose sight of the real 


Miss Murphy has 


world. 


about child dramatics. 
Department of Speech at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and gives courses in 
story-telling and dramatization, her students and invite the children 
being young teachers from all corners of the 
She is a co-director of The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre at Greenwich House, New 
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week regardless of any performance, and for no 
purpose whatsoever present plays of the children’s 
making. Sometimes they are hopelessly weak 
and ineffective, sometimes they have poor plots 
and excellent characters, often they are familiar 
stories dramatized, or direct although unconscious 
gleanings from the “movies.’’ But always they 
are presented by some of the children to the rest 
of us. When a very fine 

bit is enacted, we decide 

a great deal to tell us to build about that, 
She lectures in the draw everybody into it 
somehow, and after a few 
weeks print our tickets 


of the neighborhood to . 
pay ten cents instead of 
ten pins to come and see 


aim and meaning of their 
venture, and the results 
can be and have been 
obtained in places even 
more remote than the 
average American school- 
room. 

I often wonder whether 
the aim is right when 


York, which presents plays for children by 
children so successfully that it gave produc- 
tions at The Garrick Theater, New York, 
this year. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
Miss Murphy’s creative work is the fact 
that it includes children from two to fifteen 
years of age, and of mixed races, the Italian 
predominating. 


us. Only twice a year 
and then much to our 
boredom, do we consider 
an adult audience at all, 
and we consent to it 
merely because after five 
years of grand _ times 
among ourselves some 
outsiders of very good 


the teachers endeavor to 

“put on” a play. The 

play itself should be the outgrowth of classroom 
dramatization, the audience the very last idea 
in the minds of both teacher and pupils. With 
the fun of “‘playing”’ or “acting out” the favorite 
story or the bit of history or geography, there 
should enter into that play nothing but the fun 
of it. Only when the interruption and interfer- 
ence of the adult enters, is there that mute, stiff, 
lifeless presentation so familiar and despairing 
to the suffering beholders. Did you ever secretly 
watch a “‘gang”’ in the back yard or vacant lot? 
Do you remember your own play days in the 
attic? There was nothing wrong then with the 
acting. It is that spirit of freedom and abandon 


which must be safeguarded in children’s plays, 
nd the enemies of their sincerity are audience, 
acher, long, misunderstood lines, and lack of 
sympathy with the story of the play. 
In our Children’s Theatre we meet twice a 


behavior have begged us 

to give our “shows’”’ for 
them. Try your own school Theatre Club organ- 
ized along these lines for the fun of it. Do not 
direct, but lead, advise, casually correct any 
historical or grammatical error, and be nothing 
more than a source of information to your young 
actors. You will sing with joy over the original 
and spirited results! 

I realize the hampering effect of a schoolroom 
curriculum only too well, yet the same freedom 
and response can be had though the class time 
be small and the enrollment big. I should need 
reams of paper to write about the possibilities of 
creative drama, the only legitimate drama for 
children, but I know very well there are plenty of 
practical queries to answer and specific hints and 
helps for which every student asks. Ina normal- 
class questionnaire I invariably receive the same 
requests for help: story material, scenery, ex- 
pense cuts, make-up and costuming. Let’s begin. 
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WE DRESS OURSELVES AND SET THE STAGE FOR THE COTTAGE SCENE IN ‘‘FORGOTTEN FAIRY DAYS”’ 


Underwood and Underwood 


There are hundreds of stories from which to 
choose. They are in every children’s or teacher’s 
magazine, and in hundreds of books. The choice 
rests with the drama group’s special needs. Be 
sure, after having chosen the story to be played, 
that you present it in a vivid manner, describing 
carefully the action, dialogue and scenes. Outline 
the play with theclass. Overcome the impossible 
features of glass mountains and flying carpets as 
the excellent Chinese do, by imagination and good 
pantomime. Write more lines than the story 
gives. Work the whole play to fit the group, and 
if you have forty-three children in the class, build 
forty-three characters, or twenty-two characters 
at least, and let each cast play the story once. 
Choose the characters after honest try-outs, and 
let your class vote for the heroine, the villain and 
the hero. It is not always the golden-haired 
darling who is the wisest choice, and it might do 
the shy little chap good to enact the courageous 
prince. 

Of course there are many plays written for 
children. They may be used provided they are 
elastic and can include all those who want to be 
“in it.” Many of them, however, contain lines 
beyond the understanding of the cast, or senti- 
mental, lifeless characters uninteresting to the 
active youngster of today. Why not, when 


choosing a published play, read five or six to the 
group and let the children express their pref- 
erence? If the books are not easy to obtain the 
scenarios can always be had from the various 
publishers’ book lists. 

Plays are not expensive. Iam not talking now 
of the elaborate productions in the finished 
auditoriums, where very excellent effects are 
striven for. I am speaking the language of the 
teacher who has an ordinary schoolroom, practical 
but as unromantic as a factory. The _ black- 
boards, unmovable seats, teacher’s desk—what 
shall we ever do with them when we must have 
the pirates’ cave and the King’s throne room? 
Who is going to furnish the golden crown for the 
Prince, and what are we going to do fora lantern? 
And so they still come in, those questions. 

Let us begin with the properties, for next to 
the actor comes the vital “‘prop.”’ Many things 
can be furnished by the children, but so often the 
modern finish of a special sword or ball is wrong. 
Dictionaries, fairy-tale books and text books are 
invaluable as a means of obtaining the correct 
design and pattern. Cardboard, light wood, 
compositions of glue and newspaper put together 
with boiling water to make a workable paste are 
all excellent foundations for the making of the 
essential property. Wire, string, adhesive tape 
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and brads are the more rapid fastening accessories, 
with of course paste and glue for the pieces impos- 
sible to join in any other way. In making hel- 
mets, shields, and many other parts of costumes, 
I have used paper designed appropriately and 
shellacked to give a firm and lustrous effect. 
Ordinary wrapping paper is not to be scorned. 
The paints for both properties and scenery are 
usually known as poster or show card colors, but 
for large areas the waterpaint from any paint shop 
is very inex- 
pensive and 
good. In its 
better forms it 
can pur- 
chased in 
bulk, and a 
pound will do 
for the whole 
castle. 
Properties 
and scenery, 
along with 
costumes, are 
not essentials, 
but a shy, 
small person 
often re- 
sponds readily 
to a trumpet 
or a watering 
pot, and will 
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effort to buy the regulation burlap screen. Get 
the local carpenter, or, better still, the manual 
arts classes to make you several panels of cheap 
light wood, and join them with what are known as 
pin hinges. You can then take your screens 
completely apart, use three or seven folds in one 
length according to your needs, and cover more 
wall space than is possible with the narrow 
commercial screen. The proportions should be 
greater in width than in height, and the screen 
should be tall 
enough to 
cover at least 


the upper 
ledge of the 
blackboard. 
Now for the 
fun! Don’t 
cover them 


with cloth, 
but get a large 
roll of heavy 
wrapping, 
bogus or 
painter’s 
paper, and for 
new play 
let the chil- 
dren design, 
paint or cray- 
on, and tack 
the scenery in 


enact Boy place. The 

Mis- is over, 
Blue A BRAVE KNIGHT SLAYS THE FEARFUL BLACK PANTHER P 
tress = ary Underwood and Underwood y ou m a y 


with far more 

interest if the “‘prop”’ takes his attention from his 
timid self. We always keep our property box 
open for those who suddenly need a rose or a 
helmet. One corner of the schoolroom closet 
could easily harbor a small collection of the 
more usual things appearing constantly in plays, 
and the everyday use offers a familiarity and 
ease most natural and pleasing when the other 
classes or the grown-ups are asked to come and 
see the play. 

Often too much effort is given to making the 
scenery and the costumes. Those very excellent 
Ben Greet players used themselves, their few 
properties and only the necessary bits of furniture, 
vet no elaborate Broadway production of the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ has ever stirred its audi- 
ences more than this plain but sincere group of 
actors. 

I can give you the few items we have adopted 
in our short cuts and lack of funds. Of course 


there are our time-honored screens, and they are 
They can be arranged with vary- 
But do not make an 


unsurpassable. 
ing and interesting angles. 


never need a 
Chinese Court again, and your scenery cost you 
very little in money and was fruitful through 
putting so much of the production into the hands 
of the class. Surely someone will let you use a 
cellar corner in which to store your screens, or 
the school itself might be glad to have the set 
to decorate its different rooms. 

One ingenious young teacher friend of mine, 
having no access to screens, begged a collection of 
almost worn-out sheets. She dyed them a neutral 
color and the children helped her stencil a conven- 
tional border on them. Then they were seamed 
together, rings were sewed on the upper edge, and 
wire was run through and fastened to tacks in the 
wall. The sheets covered the width of the 
schoolroom, and to give a realistic stage effect 
she hung the ends of her curtains cornerwise, thus 
blocking out the windows nearest the part of the 
room used, and giving a depth and reality to her 
draped room. These curtains took up very little 


room in her closet and were so popular that in 
friendly rivalry the other three rooms in her 
sheeted”’ itself in like manner! 


village schoolhouse 


| 
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Another ingenious person had even more fun! 
She traveled from library to library giving story- 
hours and coaching little plays in connection with 
books. Inavery small town in New England she 
met with her most unique ‘“‘dramatic”’ adventure. 
A farmer drove into the village and asked her 
to.come with him to their ‘‘Corners”’ where there 
was a rural school of eleven pupils. The local 
newspaper had read the news of her “stunt’’ but 
the bridge was down and the children couldn’t 
come in. Would she drive with him around the 
long road to the village and stay with them and 
put on a “‘shindig” for the young fry? The 
postmaster verified his story, so with her books 
and case of costumes she went to the ‘‘Corners”’ 
fora week. Every town has some kind of assem- 
bly hall, but this place had only.the school, and a 
most dilapidated one at that. Scenery? None. 
The pupils? Two tall creatures smiled at her 
from some few inches above her head, three babies 
hung behind the fence, and the rest peered out of 
the windows, giggling. It seemed hopeless. She 
knew her plays would never suit. Yet in six 
days she gave her “shindig’’ and it thrilled even 
herself. 

She chose the Bible story of Ruth as being more 
fitted to their understanding than a fairy tale, and 
in an old barn the boys helped her paint stripes 
on any left-over materials donated for the 
occasion. These became the gorgeous robes of 
our very distant forefathers. Two of the boys 
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fashioned a stage roughly made of “‘horses”’ and 
storm doors reinforced to insure their safety. 
The schoolhouse was abandoned for the barn and, 
lacking water paint and time to go the nine 
miles for it, old house paints were gathered from 
all available sources. The last donation was a 
valuable one from the farmer’s viewpoint, but 
he knew after bringing “‘teacher’”’ here he’d have 
to give some help. He handed over his burlap 
bags; they were unseamed, and oil paints trans- 
formed them into screen panels of real beauty. 
The village folk, inclined to laugh, came over to 
see the play but drove home with something of 
beauty in their lives that had not been theirs 
before. 

“Tt beats all how they made that barn into a 
real theatre in one week, and gave a show worth 
seeing,” said the most uncompromising. 

Costumes are what you would like them to be. 
The left-overs from the home rag bags, or new 
lengths from the stores, all play their parts. 
Dyes, paints, and buckram are indispensable. 
The regulation costumes are so easily copied it is 
useless to spend time on their discussion. There 
are two important factors to remember, however. 
There is no need of badly fitted garments. A 
sleeve might just as well be where it should be as 
where it should not, and skirts and waists should 
really hang together. Have your clothes fit, 
not present that careless, fall-off-any-second look 


(Continued on page 62) 
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THE STARS AND MOONLIGHT 


FAIRY REVELS 
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Fostering the Child's 


Desire to Draw 


By Marcaret Marutias, Director of Art, State Normal School, Montclair, New Jersey 


Avi) AN’S need of recording pleasurable experi- 
IVI ences is perhaps the beginning of drawing. 


The reindeer with its great speed delighted 
the heart of primitive man; he in turn 
found delight in perpetuating this image 
in drawings on stone. In the same way the small 
boy relives his delight in the circus. One has 
only to know young children to recognize their 
necessity for drawing as a language. It remains 
for us to provide them with proper material and 
the right encouragement. 

The child’s own physical and mental equipment 
largely determines the selection of drawing mate- 
rials. This stage of his development is marked 
by inaccurate motor control, short span of atten- 
tion and enjoyment of bright color. The drawing 
medium that best fits the child’s needs is the one 
that allows large work, speedy results and 
provides bright color. 

Drawing materials available for school use are 
the pencil, pen and ink, large and small crayons, 
charcoal, wax crayon and pastel water color in 
small boxes, transparent and opaque water paint 
in jars, oil paint and chalk for blackboard use. 
Pencil, pen and ink encourage small work rather 
than large work; they lack color. Oil paint is 
too expensive and too complicated in its care to 
be desirable for young children. Charcoal lacks 
color. Crayons provide color. The pastel 
crayons rub off and their impermanency keeps 
them from being satisfactory. Wax or pressed 
crayon provides bright color and when used in 
large sizes makes an excellent drawing material 
for young children. 

Water color is a difficult medium. With the 
ordinary small box the child cannot get paint fast 
enough and in sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs of his short span of attention. Water 
color is transparent. This means that the picture 
must first be planned by the child, otherwise 
the background will ‘‘show through” objects put 

in after it is washed in. Small children do not 
plan, they just paint. Opaque water paint- 
tempera or show-card color eliminates most of the 
diffeulty children have with water color. One 
color ean be placed on top of another and cover it 
perfectly. This allows the child to make the 
sky and ground and then add the houses, people 


and animals that are involved in his story picture. 
Opaque water paint also satisfies the young 
child’s desire for bright color. Judging this paint, 
then, from the standpoint of the child’s inaccurate 
motor control, short span of attention and color 
hunger, we can rate it as the most satisfactory for 
children’s use. 

If show-card paint is too expensive, an excel- 
lent substitute is wall paint, which may be pur- 
chased in powder form and mixed with water. 
Select standard colors, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and violet, with dark brown for accents. 
This paint should be easily accessible in Jars. 
Its consistency should be about like that of cream. 
Paint that is too thick is not opaque. The chil- 
dren can bring jelly glasses or empty jars from 
home for containers. Covered jars are desirable 
to prevent evaporation of paint when not in use. 

Any kind of large plain paper is suitable for 
use in this large painting work. The most 
inexpensive paper is unprinted newspaper and is 
most convenient cut 18” x 24’. Some provision 
must be made for holding the large sheets. A 
substantial easel is best. Various substitutes can 
be made; a drawing board or large piece of beaver 
board held securely in place with a table near by 
to hold the jars of paint will answer the purpose. 
If there is danger of dripping paint, the floor 
should be protected with newspaper. The best 
easel for children’s use reduces the mechanical 
difficulties of this type of work to a minimum. 
A rack holds the paint and catches the drip, thus 
eliminating the necessity for elaborate protection 
of floor and table. The rack provides for eight 
paint containers. The paint in these spaces 
should be arranged with the red at the extreme 
left, then orange, yellow, green, blue, violet and 
brown. The extreme right-hand space is designed 
for a jar to hold the brushes when notin use. The 
easel should also provide for proper posture— 
for kindergarten use, 43 inches high; for first 
grade, 47 inches high and for second grade, 50 
inches high. If a substitute easel is built, care 
must be taken to place the board and paints in 
such a way as to promote good posture on the 
part of the children. They should not stoop as 
they work. 

The brushes used should be large, round water- 
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color wash brushes. The materials are ready; 
the paper fastened with thumb tacks is in place; 
seven jars of paint with large brushes are at hand. 
How shall the child begin? 


We must keep constantly in mind that the 
child must have an opportunity to tell in a draw- 
ing what he wants to tell. John Dewey says 
that the art instinct is a combination of the 
constructive and the communicative instincts. 
Nothing then, from the standpoint of art, 
could be more ridiculous than advising a child 
what to paint. It would be just as consistent 
if we were to tell a child what to say when he 
talks. Drawing’is an expression of thought by 
using paints and paper instead of spoken words. 
Many children express themselves in pictures 
much more fluently than they express ideas in 
conversation. 

It is quite likely that when the child first uses 
paints, he will not compose a picture but will only 
absorb the “feel of the material.” He is getting 
acquainted with or manipulating the material. 
This is entirely normal. Everyone must experi- 
ment with a material before he begins to use it to 
satisfy needs or to express ideas. <A child makes 
many different sounds with his voice before he 
uses it to carry certain ideas. 

Gradually various scrawls in his pictures begin 
to take on meaning and when asked what he has 
painted, the child astonishes us with an elaborate 
explanation of his drawing even though we are 
unable to interpret it without his ‘‘key.”’ These 
peculiar symbolic drawings satisfy the young 
child because at this time he has no desire to have 
others understand his drawings unaided. He 
employs unconventional symbols which combined 
represent and record his former experiences. 
Later he wishes others to understand his work, but 
now he is satisfied to paint what his faney dic- 
tates and explain his creation to any sympathetic 
audience. The greatest help that can be given 
the small artist at this time is to encourage him 
to liberate his ideas through free expression. 
Since he has no interest in technic he shouid not 
improve his drawings. Unhampered by any feel- 
ing of lack of skill his field of expression can be as 
broad as his field of experience. At this stage he 
should be stimulated to express many ideas 
instead of being urged to improve the form of 
expression of any one idea. Typical questions 
about his pictures are: “What are you going 
to paint next?’ ‘Who lives in the house?” 
‘‘Where does the train go?’”’ and ‘“‘What do the 
people who ride in the train see?’”’ Never ask, 
“‘How can you make this look more like a house?” 

Later the child desires recognizable form. 
*Help in proportion and perspective will facilitate 


_ *“Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools,’”’ Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, pages 50, 95, 96, 97. 
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We must remember that a 
child draws large the objects that interest him 


satisfying results. 


most. Extraordinary proportion is the result. 
The flower overtops the house, the head is larger 
than the body, the automobile could hold the 
garage. Improvement in technic should always 
proceed from the large or gross to the intricate; 
the child should try to get the house and tree and 
man in consistent relation before he is ready to 
improve the proportion in the individual objects. 
In perspective, the first step is teaching the child 
that sky and earth meet. Then distance may 
be shown by size, objects far away are small; 
and by placing, objects are higher in the composi- 
tion when farther away. 


A child’s color sense is undeveloped. Color 
theory is not within his interest or ability; 
apparent mistakes in color should be ignored until 
he is older. Thus the red sidewalk and orange 
tree need not disturb us. Perhaps he paints in 
this way because he is using his favorite color; 
perhaps he is purely imaginative in his color 
selection. Sometimes a child uses color for 
artistic feeling far more expressively than the 
prosaic adult who maintains that all trees are 
green, all rocks brown or gray! 

Certain habits in regard to the use of the mate- 
rials ought to be established. The children can 
discover the need for these habits and set up the 
following standards: 


The paint settles in the jars and must be stirred; 
otherwise it will be thin and watery. Brushes 
should not be used for stirring paint. For this 
purpose little sticks should be provided, one in 
each jar of paint. Tongue depressors obtainable 
reasonably at a drug store, or plant sticks pur- 
chased at a greenhouse supply store, will answer 
the purpose. 

Each brush should be marked and left in the 
right color, the red brush in the red paint and so 
on. Otherwise the paint will soon become muddy. 

To avoid having the color run down the paper 
the excess paint should be wiped off the brush on 
the side of the jar. 

Do not try to paint when there is insufficient 
in the brush; this promotes ‘‘scrubbing.”’ 


Leave the brushes in the paint until work is 
finished; then wash them carefully, dry-roll to a 
point and leave them standing upright in a jar 
provided for this purpose. Brushes should never 
be left dirty overnight, and never allowed to dry 
with paint in them. 

What should children paint? We might as 
well ask, ‘‘What do children talk about?’ They 
talk about whatever interests them. If allowed 
to paint freely they paint whatever interests them. 
Children have many common interests; boats, 


trains, automobiles, busses, fire-engines, houses 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Counting Games 


the Little Ones 


By Georce G. Lewts, Headmaster of Ellerslie Road School, London, England 


Aa ITH no practical experience of the Ameri- 
})| can school or its children it would be 
| presumptuous on my part to attempt to 
offer suggestions to my _ transatlantic 
~! colleagues. I propose therefore to con- 
tent myself with describing some of the work we 
have developed with little children in a London 
school. Very probably the experiments described 
have in some form or another been tried in the 
States, for there is very little new under the sun. 
It may prove interesting, nevertheless, to get a 
glimpse of Lon- 
don school life. 

Our school is 
a mixed depart- 
ment of six 
hundred children 
with a headmas- 
ter, seven men 
and seven women 
teachers, and is 
one of the largest 
departments un- 
der one head in 
London, The 
infants’ depart- 
ment is entirely 
independent 
under its own 
headmistress. It 
has over three 
hundred children 
aged from four 
to seven. ‘Twice a year all the children between 
seven and a half and eight years have to be trans- 
ferred to the senior department, whatever their 
mental attainments. The normal “‘infant’’ on 
reaching us can read simple books and do easy 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication. About 
a third of the entrants are not equal to the work 
of our lowest standard class and these we place 
in a “junior special’”’ under a keen young teacher 
with the latest mental tests at her finger tips. She 
has no time-table or syllabus and can adopt any 
method she thinks fit. 

Some of these children are normal children who 
are only backward because of frequent home 
removals or long absence due to infectious disease. 


MAKING DESIGNS WITH THE SHELLS 


A number are really subnormal, and so it comes 
about that a London headmaster may find himself 
responsible for the training of children with a 
mental age of five and three quarters or six years. 
There is a close relation between subnormality 
and poor home conditions. The very poor 
subnormal usually dislikes books and cannot read 
at all, but through having to do the shopping and 
run frequent errands he has quite a good working 
knowledge of number and money values. 

Every teacher recognizes that concrete numbers 
are more easily 
grasped than ab- 
stract. Hence 
our number 
games and arith- 
metic books with 
picturesof apples, 
bowls of milk, 
sides of bacon, 
bats and _ balls. 
However, these 
do not appeal 
strongly to the 
real subnormal; 
he wants red 
meat, the actual 
raw material 
closely connected 
with life itself. 
Therefore, we 
tempt him with 
“mystery” boxes 
containing some little arithmetic 
problem. 

I am a great believer in “‘counting fun’’ for 
young children. Counting is easy, yet it auto- 
matically gives a sense of the position of numbers 
and their relation to one another. A little digres- 
sion may perhaps be pardoned at this point. 
After school assembly and prayers in the morning 
we used to find a difficulty in securing a smart 
dispersal of our six hundred children to their 
classrooms, even when the piano played a good 
marching tune. One day an idea occurred to me 
and I said, “I am going to tap with my baton on 
the desk. On the eighth tap children who have to 
turn will right-about turn. Count twelve more 
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and then everybody will begin to march away.” 
I was not surprised to observe a smile on the faces 
of the staff, but the result exceeded our expecta- 
tions. There was instant silence and tense con- 
centration on the mental counting of 1-2-3-4, 
5-6-7-8, then a military right-about turn which 
would have done credit to the Guards. The 
further counting of twelve was followed by the 
smartest marching we had ever had. We do this 
most mornings, announcing a different formula, 
12 plus 16, or 20 plus 4, each day. 

To come back to our “‘mystery”’ box. Wool- 
worth’s Sixpenny Bazaar provides us with most 
of our material. On opening his box the child may 
find within a gaudy bead necklace together with a 
card of script-printed instructions. Mixed beads 
in a box do not arouse nearly the same interest 
as the same beads strung on an actual necklace, 
which is a definite article of everyday life and so 
does not suggest a classroom exercise. Our 
errand-running duffer who cannot read has his 
curiosity aroused. Then he becomes annoyed. 
What is it all about? If only he could read that 
card. He is at once brought to what Sir John 
Adams calls the “gaping point.’”’ He is helped 
just enough and no more by his teacher. He 
puzzles out— 


1. “‘How many red beads?” 

2. “‘How many white beads?” 

3. “‘How many yellow beads?” 

4. “How many altogether?”’ 

5. ow many more white than red! 

6. “If you make the yellow and red beads into 
a necklace, how many will you have?”’ 


_ Once this boy has succeeded in reading the ques- 
tions he will do the sums all right. The box has 
an equally enticing effect on the retarded child 
who can read but is not in love with figures. 
‘nese questions are not “sums,” but rather 
ainusing, and so provide the necessary stimulus to 
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ARRANGING 
100 SHELLS 
IN LINES 
OF 10 


serious effort. Bead bracelets are treated in 
similar fashion. Counting the white spots on 
successive layers of a box of dominoes provides 
another attractive exercise. The game of domi- 
noes itself may well be encouraged during the 
weekly optional lesson. 

There is no doubt that children love best to 
deal with larger objects which we only work with 
outside the classroom. Thirty children who 
would make chaos in a classroom can work inde- 
pendently and move about freely in the play- 
ground. It is always better to make them read 
written instructions in print. Placing them in a 
sealed envelope with the pupil’s name on the 
outside always gives them a feeling of importance 
and responsibility. Playgrounds differ of course 
in the counting material they provide, but it is 
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along consecutively row after row, but some 


panes, bricks, or bars in a gate. One would not worked along and down the square indiscrimi- 
hesitate to seize on a diversion caused by the nately. Before very long the supply at hand was 


presence of window cleaners or painters to count 


exhausted and search had to be made further 


rungs on ladders, pails and boards. A squad of afield. This usually meant that when a child 


aeroplanes, of course! 


A school garden, fields returned with a fresh supply he had forgotten his 


with trees and animals, would supply dozens of previous total and counted them all over again. 


counting games, but that is hardly for London. After the 50 mark 


Once a year we 
take a party of 
juniors, those be- 
tween seven and ten 
years of age, for a 
week’s school 
journey, usually to 
the seaside. We 
intend to leave the 
multiplication table 
behind on a school 
journey and devote 
ourselves rather to 
nature study, geog- 
raphy or castles, but 
in one afternoon 
arithmetic proved a 
friend in need. Last 
year when paying a 
week-end visit to the 
party, I volunteered 
to take the seven and 
eight year olds off 
the teachers’ hands 
for an_ afternoon. 


IN THE MAY ISSUE OF 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Mooring the Home 


Dr. Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, New York, which is recognized as one of the 
most successful of our progressive schools, contributes a 
paper to the Magazine’s discussion of the better relation 
of the home and the school child. 


Corrective Gymnastics for the Pre-School Child 


Elizabeth Seiler, M.D., School Physician, Kenosha, 
Kansas, and writer on child health, will tell mothers and 
teachers in an illustrated article how to conserve and 
develop the growing body of the kindergarten child. 


Developing a Working Technic in Arithmetic 


Lewis W. Colwell, Principal, Grover Cleveland Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago, and Chairman, Committee of 
Revision of Arithmetic for that city, describes working 
drills in this subject by means of which the elementary 
school child may master inherent difficulties and gain 
skill in the basic operations of adding and multiplying. 


had been passed the 


children began to ask 
themselves, ‘How 
many more do I 
want?”’ and children 
who ordinarily 
eschewed sums were 
puckering their 
brows in deep calcu- 
lation; ‘38 more.’’ 
Those children did 
more mental subtrac- 
tion in that half hour 
than in any lesson at 
school, and did it 
because they wanted 
to. Some of the 
children asked for 
another exercise, but 
I felt that day’s 
arithmetic quota for 
little brains had been 
fully performed, and 
I suggested they 
should take their 100 
shells and make a 


After a little work 


picture or design. 


with seaweeds and Humor and Imagination in Teaching Reading This kept them 
marrow grass, the Mrs. Stevens’ method of teaching at the Ethical Cul- occupied, but little 
children asked for a ture School, New York, is of increasing interest to our zeal was dis- 
game. It is at such readers. In the May Issue she continues her subject of played. 
original books in beginning reading, describing what the 
s ths spi- ve not pur- 
moments that insp1 children called their funny writing, and the imaginative T ha . 


ration comes and I 
tried an experiment 
that gave considera- 
ble satisfaction. 

‘Let us have a game with shells. Look care- 
fully at this shell. In this game you search for 
and find 100 shells of this kind. No other shell 
willdo. You must bring the shells up here on the 
smooth sand and press them into it in nice rows, 
just teninarow. The one wins who first gets the 
100 shells in rows, ten in a row. I will take a 
photograph of the winner and make a lantern slide 
to show at school.”’ 

It was interesting to observe how the character 
and temperament of the children were reflected 
in their method of attacking this problem. 
Some fetched ones or twos, others brought tens, 
others a handful. The more sensible ones worked 


books they wrote. 


sued this particular 
idea any farther; 
perhaps some of my 
readers may feel 
impelled to do so. It could be worked with 
acorns, beechnuts, blackberries or pebbles, and 
one could of course ask for 12 twelves or 7 
nines. The essence of this game lies in the hunt 
for specimens which must not be too readily 
obtainable. 

It must not be supposed that these games take 
the place of arithmetic drill, plentiful doses of 
which must be administered to ensure the accu- 
racy which is so necessary in mathematics. They 
are especially useful in supplying the ignition 
spark of interest in the initial stages of number 
teaching, and we sometimes use them as rewards 
for good mechanical work. 
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Hidden 


By BurBANK Harpine, Author, “The 


y»\F one boy or girl in any of my English 
:| classes cannot produce an original story, 
I know that I, alone, am to blame. 

The desire to write stories is in every 
we child’s heart, sometimes smothered by 
shyness, frequently tucked out of reach by a 
natural secretiveness and often repressed because 
of a too general fear of failure; but it is there. 
If the period reserved in the week for ‘“‘my very 
own stories” is not hailed with an abandonment 
of delight, something is seriously wrong. 

The groups in mathematics, spelling and 
languages may be left to detached instructors who 
bring a fresh personality into the classroom, but 
the finger tips of the English teacher must be on 
the pulse of every other interest which touches the 
child. Always there is one special subject which 
stirs the growing mind more than any other. Isit 
the tale of King Arthur’s knights in the reading 
class? The great expanse of the Sahara colored 
mystically mauve in the geography? A primitive 
man inventing the bow and arrow? Perhaps the 
lilt of a ballad or the swinging rhythm of 
‘““Marion’s Men’’? 

Reading, poetry, history and geography are too 
closely interwoven to take out any one of them 
from under the general heading of English; 
and grammar touched earnestly but lightly as a 
means to the coveted end of perfect expression 
takes on the fascinating aspect of the workman’s 
well ordered tool chest. More important than 
all else is the steady beat in the heart of life out- 
side the schoolroom. We must know and under- 
stand the individual child as a vital, powerful 
personality. 

The good-morning hand clasp sometimes offers 
opportunity for quick confidences, and at least 
there is a chance for a friendly, probing question. 

“Didn’t you love the picture in ‘Winnie-the- 
Pooh’ where all the animals are holding on to 
each other pulling the dear, greedy bear out of 
the passageway?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I’m going to write a deep-in-the- 
wood forest story with something like that in it!” 

That was Martha’s good-morning, and Sally 
was waiting to return a borrowed book of Old 
Greek Stories. Somehow a conversation across 
books always seems to lead to something pleas- 
ingly definite. 

‘How did you like the Olympic festival, Sally?”’ 
“Do you know, I didn’t get to that! I hap- 


Children’s Own Book of Letters and Stories”’ 


pened to see a picture that looked exciting, and I 
was so thrilled with the narrow escape that 
Leonidas had from the boar that I kept right 
on until he was killed at Thermopylae. Is there 
really a tablet there now with his name on it?”’ 

Of course the next composition was called 
‘“‘Hero Hunting in Greece,” and we traveled over 
Marathon and Salamis and thereabouts, recalling 
the men of old Greece who left to us the richest 
possible heritage, the unquenchable flame of 
hero worship. 

You may say that it is a far ery from Winnie- 
the-Pooh to Leonidas, but there is happily no 
age distance in the realm of books. 

In the composition class, however, the age 
distance may be used to advantage. A theme or 
story taken from a lower grade furnishes a solid 
foundation on which to build by means of dissec- 
tion and discussion. 

We may take for an example the story of 
“Jack.” 

“Once I had a rooster named Jack. 
fight Mother and our maid. Sometimes he would 
try to fight Daddy. He would never try to fight 
me. One day our dog, named Lady, had some 
puppies. Jack went into the dog house and that 
was the end of Jack.” 

At once criticisms were made freely, for there 
was no one in the room whose feelings might be 
hurt. 

“The sentences are too short.” 

‘There isn’t enough to it!”’ 

We, being older, can quickly see that there are 
more possibilities in it than the small writer has 
perceived, so we suggest: 

“Good! That is just the difference between the 
little-people stories and grown-up stories. We 
have more than one paragraph in our stories, too, 
don’t we? Who can give us a first paragraph 
that will introduce us properly to Jack, who is 
the principal character, and at the same time let us 
know where and when the story occurs? It is 
like getting the stage ready for the actors to come 
on, and we might eall it the setting. Who has 
an idea for the setting?”’ 

If thoughts need prodding, help the children 
to visualize the pompous little rooster with his 
beautiful tail feathers strutting around the farm- 
yard, scolding even the foreman; and ask leading 
questions that will emphasize the importance 
of the most graphic word in the most telling place. 
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Usually it is a case of quickly and cleverly sorting 
the avalanche of sentences, writing on the board 
or on paper the best possible sequence of thoughts 
among those most vitally expressed. 

‘Now the stage is set and something is bound 
to happen in the second paragraph! Unless 
something happens, it isn’t really a story, is it? 
In the midst of one of Jack’s most disagreeable 
outbursts, suppose little Martha came running to 
him? What a surprise if the frightened foreman 
sees Jack become gentle at once! Does Martha’s 
dog, Lady, like Jack? Is the very kindest dog 
liable to be fierce when she is guarding her 
puppies?” 

Thus the body of the story is erected, probably 
at too great a length to record anything except the 
most unusual suggestions, words or phrases, which 
should receive special commendation. If plans 
for the end come too quickly, check them with 
enthusiastic interest: ‘‘We are climbing up all 
the time, are we not, to the most exciting part of 
the story? lLet’s remember that we climb to the 
climax, and save that idea of Ted’s to use at the 
top peak.” 

There are often two conflicting developments 
of the plot, as in this instance when some of the 
boys will have Jack promptly killed while others, 
including most of the girls, will have him escape 
minus several tail feathers and his old-time vanity. 
This escape offers a chance for the conclusion to 
be considered as a fourth paragraph, and if the 
children are old enough the avoidance of the anti- 
climax may be broached; if not, it is sufficient to 
say, ‘‘Make this last paragraph very short and 
bright, for we want to keep the high note of 
interest in the climax without letting it drop.”’ 

‘“‘Who has a good sentence for the climax?”’ 

“The bubble of Jack’s vanity had burst!’’ 

“Splendid! Now let’s see just what we have 
found out about making a good story before we 
start on our own.” 


The rest is simple. Approaching construction 
from the end of a finished production, the children 
will not sigh over learning the four parts of a 
a story: they know it already, and will tell you 
all about it, which is so much more interesting 
than hearing you tell them! If there is time, that 
same lesson is an excellent one in which to teach 
conjunctions in about ten minutes. If the 
unfriendly clock is against tis, as it usually seems 
to be, the subject of connectives should be brought 
up very casually at the next meeting. 


“Some of you were quick to see that short, 
choppy sentences make a composition sound 
unfinished. Here is an interesting list of some 
words that will help you over stopping places 
that come too soon to sound well: 


CHILDHOOD 
and SO who while 
but yet whose where 
for although which because 


Ned caught the train. 


Natalie missed it. 
We stayed to tea. 


Mrs. Lee urged,us. 
etc. 


“How many of you have changed cars where 
there were ever so many tracks, some going one 
way and some another? What do they eall a 
station where trains connect? Surely! A junc- 
tion, a joining place. That is what all these little 
words do, connect one train of thought with 
another, and we call them conjunctions because 
con is a Latin word that means with. See who 
will be the first one to fill in all these blanks with 
conjunctions, using a different conjunction for 
each blank.” 

In similar ways all parts of speech and the facts 
of elementary grammar can be woven into the 
warp of the work in composition like a new strand 
of color which they need to make the perfect 
pattern. If exercises in letter-writing are moti- 
vated, half the difficulty disappears. Don’t over- 
look an opportunity to send letters home, 
announcing a coming holiday, an exhibition, or 
an entertainment; ask another class to come 
in for the poetry hour; invite the principal to 
some recitation in which he is_ especially 
interested. Competition is a wholesome stimu- 
lant, and a tremendous amount of constructive 
effort goes into a letter when the writer knows 
that if his is the best one he may direct the 
envelope, deliver it, or stamp and mail it. 

If the models for various letter forms are 
actually written by children, as are all the letters 
in ‘Letters and Stories,’ the impression made is 
much more indelible than that induced by some 
of the rhetoric examples that have no part in 
school life. There is always the feeling, ‘“‘If 
that boy could do it, so can I, and better, too.”’ 

As soon as children realize that a letter written 
in poor form is a breach of etiquette comparable 
to appearing at a dance in coasting costume, 
they will have an earnest desire to adhere to the 
right way; and desire is achievement. 

Plays, poems, even reproduction and precis 
writing will be forthcoming with joyful energy if 
the urge for expression can be stimulated induc- 
tively. 

“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” is delightful to 
use as an experiment from the second grade 
through senior high school classes. After the 
poem has been read, perhaps spontaneously acted, 
and surely enjoyed, we say, ‘Let us write a little 
something about it. Anything that appeals to 
you. Perhaps some of you will want to describe 


the Piper, or the pompous old Mayor, or the cook 
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who couldn’t serve a decent meal because of the 
rats. Some of you who love music can try to 
make us understand what the magical pipe seemed 
to say to the children; we know what it said to the 
rats, don’t we? And, oh, I do hope that ever so 
many will tell what the children found when the 
door of the mountain closed behind them! I’ve 
always wanted to know whether they were happy 
enough to stay or if they finally came home!”’ 

A few of the titles will give some idea of the 
range of the response. Out of seventy-two 
papers only sixteen were in the nature of a precis, 
or a reproduction: 


The Cook’s Own Ladles. 

Grandfather Gulden’s Sunday Hat. 

Under the Weser. 

In Rat Heaven. 

What the Piper Played to the Children. 
Why the Children of Hamelin Stayed Away. 
How the Children Came Back to Hamelin Town. 
In the Heart of the Mountain. 

The Land of Happiness. 

The Door of Delight. 

On the Other Side of the Mountain. 

Justice. 


It takes such a very little searching to discover 
the gushing springs of youthful imaginations. 
A list of titles on the board or in the letters and 
stories is seldom used word for word. It merely 
rouses a sluggish mind, gives confidence to a 
timid author, or sets fire to the powder train of a 
lively imagination. 

The most powerful stimulus to literary produc- 
tion is found in the school magazine which should 
be compiled and edited by the children. The 
satisfaction of seeing one’s compositions circu- 
lating in print is more of an inducement to 
further effort than any other honor that can be 
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bestowed; moreover, the writers learn from one 
another, by comparison and emulation, lessons of 
immeasurable value. 

Once in awhile, not often, the conversation 
cannily planned to inspire some unreached mind 
will fail. Mariana was one of those problems. 
She smiled, she listened, she answered yes and no, 
but she seemed to be that discouraging creature, 
a little girl without an idea. A whole month I 
made traps for Mariana in the coat room, on the 
stairs, before school and after school. Appar- 
ently she had nothing to give me except an 
exasperatingly cheerful attention. Then, one 
rainy afternoon, I discovered that she had a 
friend whose mother had just returned from 
hunting big game in Africa. Mariana’s eyes 
lighted to snapping fires. She began to talk and 
I began to write. I recorded her short, vivid 
sentences exactly as she spoke them, and when 
she had finished I showed the paper to her. 

“Every single person in school will want to 
know about this,” I told her, ‘‘and I think it 
would be splendid to have the story printed in the 
magazine.” 

Incredulous, almost stunned, Mariana studied 
the words before her. 

“Me in the magazine? It isn’t good enough. 
The sentences are short and queer.”’ 

“Oh, but that’s nothing!’ I hastened to assure 
her. ‘‘We shall change the sentences as much 
as you wish until you’re pleased with them. 
That’s what I’m for, you know, to lend you 
the tools from my carpenter bench and help 
polish the work you do, but you have the worth- 
while thoughts to begin with.”’ 

Ever since that day, Mariana has written and 
written, steadily, tirelessly, as if from a source of 
inspiration that could never be exhausted. Truly, 
it is in the by-ways and on the outskirts that we 
do most of our worth-while teaching. 


My Guests 


By Str Epwin ARNOLD 


Gallant and gay, in their doublets of gray, 

All at a flash—like the dartings of flame, 
Chattering Arabic, African, Indian, 

Certain of springtime, my swallows came! 


Doublets of gray silk, and surcoats of purple, 
And ruffs of russet round each white throat, 

Garmented brave they had crossed the waters, 
Mariners sailing with never a boat! 


Sailing a sea than the bluest deep bluer, 
Vaster to traverse than any which rolls 

’Neath kelson of warship, or bilge of trader, 
Betwixt the brinks of the frozen Poles; 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions 
High over city and vineyard and mart; 
April to pilot them, May tripping after; ~ 
And each bird’s compass his small stout heart. 
—Selected. 
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Korming Better 


By Harry Houston, 


ANDWRITING instruction in the first 
and second grades is a matter of method. 
From this point on the task is different 


34) from that of initiating writing. Teachers 
*5 are now dealing with pupils who can 


write and who have to use handwriting increas- 
ingly in carrying on the other subjects. To 
bring about improvement with a small amount 
of time for penmanship practice and a large 
amount of other writing is not easy. It is 
like an engineering feat of building a new bridge 
where traffic has to be kept going. One weak- 
ness in most plans is that writing continues to 
be taught without due regard for the, large 
amount of written work. Plans are made to 
build a new bridge without keeping traffic 
going. It is the writing done in connection 
with other subjects that is the dominant factor 
in forming a writing habit. 

In many schools the good work found in the 
first two or three grades shows deterioration 
in the grades above. One cause is that the zest 
for learning to write that is inherent in young 
children is not so much in evidence. Hand- 
writing has become commonplace and hum- 
drum. One remedy for this is to have larger 
units of work. Too often a unit of work con- 
sists of what is accomplished on a single sheet 
of paper or a day’s work which is likely to find 
its way to the wastebasket. Plans should be 
made for larger units which carry over and 
preserve the writing for a longer period. If 
the different subjects are correlated properly, 
booklets or folders will bring together written 
language, spelling, drawing and so forth cover- 
ing a given project, and that will have astimulating 
effect upon handwriting. In many schools in 
the intermediate grades there is need for this 
kind of motivation. The work is too dry and 
uninspiring. The work in manual training is 
usually purposeful and gripping because it 
leads to some visible accomplishment. The same 
idea can be applied to other work. The carry- 
ing out of special everrts such as Thrift Week, 
Health Week, and the various national holidays 
should culminate with something material in 
the form of a booklet or folder correlating the 
different subjects involved. Even the ordinary 
work in arithmetic and spelling can be handled 
so as to have a more stimulating effect. To 
encourage better handwriting teachers have put 
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the thick backs of pads along the blackboard 
chalk tray and have had pupils fasten their 
arithmetic and spelling papers on these by means 
of a wire staple. The publicity of this has 
stimulated pupils to do well not only in writing 
but in spelling and arithmetic. It has done 
much to eliminate indifferent, careless work. 

Pupil participation in judging and caring 
for the necessarily large amount of writing 
other than penmanship practice is another impor- 
tant means of helping to keep this subject a live 
one. One of the outstanding needs in these 
grades is the cultivating of judgment on the 
part of pupils; to train them through this process 
to realize their deficiencies; to help them dis- 
cover for themselves that they have problems 
to solve and difficulties to overcome. Too often 
all of this has been done by teachers. Too 
often pupils feel that they are not to reason why, 
but they are to do and die so far as sufficient 
interest and enthusiasm are concerned to make 
handwriting go forward. The writer questioned 
the poorest writers in a number of schools, 
asking them what they had in mind to work 
for that would make a rapid improvement. 
The answers were pitifully inadequate and 
meager. Sometimes a shrug of the shoulders 
was all that was forthcoming. Try this and 
see what response you get. The teachers fre- 
quently tried to come to the rescue by saying, 
“They ought to know. They have heard it 
enough times.”’ That is just the trouble. The 
world would have been made perfect long ago 
if hearing what to do was sufficient. We must 
create such situations that pupils can and will 
judge for themselves, and come to definite con- 
clusions in regard to their work. 

Assuming that teachers have some poor writ- 
ten work in their rooms, how shall they go about 
improving it? What are they going to lead 
pupils to see and to judge? It is believed that 
here is where many teachers show a marked 
deficiency in their training. They have not 
been prepared so as to guide a profitable attack 
upon poor writing. Their training has been to 
make good penmen without due consideration 
of this habit-forming written work that must 
go on. Their training has been adequate if all 
writing could be discontinued except for spe cial 
practice. 

What do you think should be stressed and 
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practiced in order to make a rapid improvement 
in poor writing? This is a practical question 
which confronts many teachers. Many groups 
of teachers have been asked this question. The 
training of a number had been such that they 
gave the oral exercise and the push and pull 
movement as a means of making a rapid improve- 
ment. Others said that a drill upon letter 
formation was their prescription. These typical 
procedures are inadequate. Pupils should be 
guided to stress something that will immediately 
affect an entire page of writing. The most 
important points are size, slant, spacing, and 
arrangement of work on paper. To test this 
theory, select papers that would be rated low 
in quality. It will be seen that an immediate 
improvement could be effected by changing 
some of the points mentioned. Place the points 
given before pupils to guide them in their analy- 
sis and judging. Good models in: size, slant, 
spacing, margins and balance should be fur- 
nished so that pupils may have a basis for com- 
parison. The method should be for each pupil 
to select one or more of these points which, if 
improved, would effect the greatest betterment. 
Help on the best means of making uniform let- 
ter size and slant should be given in the writing 
lessons, but one of the main objectives is to have 
ach pupil know and remember his particular 
needs whenever any writing is done. To help 
stimulate pupils in this work, have each pupil 
place in the corner of all papers prepared the 
particular point he needs to stress. 

Another good way of stimulating worth-while 
effort in all written work is to have a committee 
of three pupils act as judges, appointing one 
new one each week until all in the class have 
taken part. They are to take a set of written 
language papers or other written work and select 
those that are reasonably good in size, slant, 
spacing and margins. Have the results dis- 
played on the blackboard by means of a chart. 
Pupils who repeatedly fail to have their papers 
passed by the committee should endeavor to 
determine just why their papers are not up to 
the standard. These should receive special atten- 
tion in the writing lesson. Such a procedure 
will cause pupils to think, to judge and to feel 
that they have a particular task. The ordinary 
procedure is likely to make pupils feel that the 
teacher has something she is endeavoring to 
impose upon them. If the best procedure is 
followed, pupils will be seeking help of the teacher. 

The special writing lessons should be based 
upon pupils’ needs as observed in all of their 
writing. This means a considerable change for 
many teachers who are undeviatingly follow- 
ing some manual of copies. Copies are an essen- 
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tial part of the writing equipment, but they 
should not be used one page after another. 
They should provide material to which teachers 
can turn to meet the particular needs as they 
are discovered. If, for example, poor written 
language is in evidence and the lessons in the 
manual of copies used happens to be a drill on 
exercises and capital letters, no perceptible 
improvement would be brought about. If writ- 
ten spelling shows poor writing, the best plan 
would be to turn to words in the copies similar 
to the spelling words, completing the lessons 
with words from the spelling lessons. It is 
meant that teachers should think, plan and 
judge. They should analyze the writing of 
pupils. This will frequently lead to the group- 
ing of -pupils and to individual instruction. 
Following slavishly any prescribed set of copies 
and the giving of mass instruction are being 
discontinued in many schools. 

The manner of process in writing should not 
be overlooked. It is a mistake to look only at the 
product. Pupils should write under conditions 
favorable for increasing the output. This means 
attention to pen holding, position and move- 
ment. There is a tendency in some schools to . 
postpone this phase of training until about 
the fourth or fifth grade. The weak point in 
this plan is that habit formation goes on for 
both the legibility and the process whether we will 
it or not. If the process is not favorable for 
progress, someone will have the difficult task 
of changing habits. It is as bad or worse to 
swing to the other extreme, stressing the process 
at the expense of good formation. We have 
had considerable of this extreme where teachers 
have thought that arm movement was the one 
requisite and that it was proper to pass through 
a scrawly, uncontrolled period in formation of 
letters. Habit formation takes place with every 
letter made and this makes it difficult for many 
pupils ever to pass completely through this 
secrawly period. It is far better to maintain a 
good balance between the two phases of train- 
ing in writing. 

It is believed that outlines for penmanship 
instruction have been so rigid and formal that 
no opportunity was left for teachers to think, 
to plan and to judge; that giving practice from 
page ten today and eleven tomorrow will neither 
develop good teachers nor good handwriting 
in the most economical way. It is_ believed 
that larger units of work and student participa- 
tion should take the place of artificial stimula- 
tion; that an analysis of a pupil’s needs will 
lead to more group and individual instruction 
and that better results will follow if teachers 
are not merely drill masters but better managers. 


By Marion PAINE STEVENS, 


(GGXD| VER-EMPHASIS upon books and reading 
1! is often criticized by the modern educator, 
because books express second-hand or 
vicarious experience. Activity and first- 
hand experience-building are what we 
want, according to the claims of today’s pedagogy. 
Books are but records of what others have thought 
and done. Balanced against this is the equally 
admitted fact that, whatever may be said of the 
six-year-old, children of seven or eight years do 
love to read and gain 
much from the printed 


page. To reconcile these This paper is a record of three successive 
opposing views is the second grade classes at the Ethical Culture 
teacher’s task. School who learned to read through writing 

This account of teach- books about their own interesting experi- 


ing reading based on 
children’s activities in 
making their own books 
combines the two view- 


room situations 


Original Books in 
‘Teaching Reading 


The Ethical Culture School, 


ences from day to day. 
functioned as stories growing out of class- 
and 
vital and enjoyable reading material. 


New York 


by the teacher and presented as a surprise to the 
class. Its function as a source of new activity 
and to acquaint the children with the classroom 
resources is too obvious to need explanation. 
This book, like all which follow, was typed on a 
Great. Primer typewriter, three copies at a time, 
and fastened between colored covers of construc- 
tion paper by means of brass fasteners. The 
paper chosen was of dull finish, in size 6”’ by 7”’, o1 
about the size of the usual primer page. The 
book contained eleven 
pages. Each of the head- 
ings indicates a new page. 


IpEA Book: OR 
WHAT SHALL I Do Now? 


These books, which Play 
Dolls 
needs, offered also Circus Toys 
Read- Wagon 


points. It will be shown ing became a useful social tool employed Soap Bubbles 
that these children freely by individuals according to their Wheelbarrow 
learned to read mainly need or interest. It achieved rich content Telephone 
through their own in- value and a high degree of the satisfactions Post Office 
trinsic experiences, with to which the new psychology points as Store 

a minimum of the usual the most vital factor in the learning process. School 

word drill and reading : House 

from sets of books in Parquetry 
directed groups. To avoid misunderstanding, Games 

it should be added that the children had a care- Flag Game Dominoes 


fully selected library which included the _ best 
picture books, stories, poetry and informational 
material that could be found. They used these 
books to read silently at home and at school, to 
read aloud to each other during the stor y hour, 

and as sources of inspiration for puppet shows, 
plays, riddles, poems to learn, and stories to tell. 

They also read with the teacher the Dopp books 
on primitive life and certain other material of 
common interest to the grade. A reading period 
of some kind, lasting on the average half an hour, 
was the daily custom. Home reading was 
encouraged and provided for all tastes and all 
grades of reading ability. 


IDEA 


ad, and do! 


BOOK. 


This was the purpose of 
It was devised and typed 


Need, 


the class Book. 


Tick Tack Toe 

Fish Pond 

Ten Pins 

Table Croquet 

Lotto 

Number Board Game 


Flower Game 
Bird Game 
Wild Animal Game 
Domestic Animal Game 
Conette 
Parchesi 
Checkers 
Jack Straws 
Other Things to Do 

Put puzzles together 
Write stories 
Read 
Read the newspaper 
Get a story to read to 

the class 
Look at pictures 
Use the stereoscope 
Use the magic box 


Paint pictures 
Crayon pictures 
Cut pictures 

Make designs 

Make a book 

Make a scrapbook 
Print with letters 
Print with numbers 
‘Print with pictures 


Bean Bag Board Game 
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More Things to Do 
Weave a rug 
Weave a hammock 
Play the organ 
Play the metallophone 
Use melody blocks 
Look at things through the microscope 
Look at the globe 
Get up a play 
Fix up the balcony 
Make a present for someone 
Get up a surprise for another class 


Things to Make of Clay 
Tile Bowl 
Paper Weight Doll Dishes 
Flower Holder Marbles | 


Animal Beads’ 

Person Statue 
Things to Make of Cloth 

Table Cover Bag 


Bureau Cover Apron for Yourself 
Costume for Yourself Sails for a Boat 
Doll Pincushion 

Doll Clothes Needlebook 

Doll Bed Clothes 


Things to Make of Wood 
Table for Yourself Boat 
Doll’s Table and Chair Truck 


Doll’s Trunk Ladder 
Doll’s Bed Wheelbarrow 
Bookrack House 
Wagon Play City 


Other Things to Make 
Horse Reins Scrapbook 
Jump Rope Cut-Outs 
Bean Bag Paper Dolls 


Rug Box Furniture for Dolls 
Cloek Blue Prints 
Books ; 


Housework 
Feed goldfish 
Clean goldfish tank 
Water plants 
Sweep 
Dust 
Clean out your locker 
Clean out your table drawers 
Clean out your cupboards 
Clean the baleony 
Clean the closet floor 
Arrange the books in the library 
Wash paint dishes 
Wash doll clothes 
Iron doll clothes 
Cut paper towels 
Cut telephone papers 
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Things to Help You Learn to Read 
Books 
Little Books 
Box of Letters 
Rhymes 
Word Cards 
Printing with the Printing Set 
Matching Words to Pictures 
Mother Goose Cards 
Occupation Cards 
Home Activities Cards 
Magic Box 
Envelopes for Silent Reading 


Things to Help You Learn Arithmetic 
Number Sticks 
Abacus 
Toy Clock 
Toy Money 
Calendar 
Number Card Game 
Box of Matching Cards 
Number Cards 
Buzz 
Number Board 
Bean bag Board 
Conette 
Dominoes 
Write numbers on the blackboard 
Do a page in your arithmetic book 


Before the daily luncheon of crackers and milk, 
a poem or two was recited by the group. A 
child made the choice and led the recitation. The 
need for a collection of such poems was obvious. 
Therefore a number were collected, chiefly by 
the teacher, and read to the elass. The children 
selected what they liked. The teacher then 
typed a number of books which thereafter served 
as sources for the daily poem. These little books 
of six pages became much-thumbed volumes in 
the class library. 


PorMs FOR LUNCH 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
Robert Lowis Stevenson. 


Cock crows in the morn 
To tell us to rise, 

And he who lies late 
Will never be wise. 

So early to bed 

And early to rise 

Is the way to be healthy 
And wealthy and wise. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
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Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 


Thus the little minutes, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


The world’s a very happy place 

Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, 

And never sulk for anything. 

A child should always say what’s true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
Behaving mannerly at table, 

At least as far as he is able. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Seldom Can’t. 
Seldom Don’t. 
Never Shan’t. 
Never Won't. 


Hearts like doors will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys, 
And don’t forget that two of these 


Are, ‘‘Thank you, sir,”’ and “If you please.’ 


Work while you work, 
Play while you play; 
That is the way 

To be happy and gay. 


All that you do, 

Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 


Moments are useless 
Trifled away, 

So work while you work 
And play while you play. 


Be you to others kind and true 
As you’d have others be to you. 


Kind hearts are the gardens; 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 
Kind words are the blossoms; 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


Courtesy of manner, 
Courtesy of speech, 
Courtesy to everyone, 
Courtesy to each. 
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Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Talking is easier than doing. 
If you want to get a thing done, do it yourself. 


See no evil. 
Hear no evil. 
Speak no evil. 
—The Motto of the Monkeys. 


In union there is strength. 


An electric plate introduced as an experiment 
into the classroom and a chance to cook weekly 
in the school kitchen gave great impetus to the 
interest in cooking, both at home and in school. 
Everything was made for some definite purpose, 
typical purposes being to serve something for the 
morning luncheon, to prepare refreshments for a 
parents’ meeting, to make apple jelly to take 
home, to make hermits as a Thanksgiving gift to 
a hospital. Many simplified recipes were typed 
for the children and put into books for which 
they made individual covers. The cook books 
were taken home freely by practically all the 
children. The following are sample pages from 
these books. 


COOK BOOKS 


Peanut Brittle 
Shell 1 quart of peanuts. 
Remove the red skins. 
Break peanuts into pieces. 
Butter the bottom of a shallow pan. 
Cover the bottom of the pan with peanuts. 
Melt 1 pound of sugar in a saucepan. 
Stir it until it becomes a syrup. 
Pour the syrup over the nuts. 


Dried Apples 
Wash the apples. 
Then core them and pare them. 
Cut them in thin slices with the hole in the 
middle of the slice. 
Hang them on a string. 
Keep them apart from each other. 
Leave them in the sun to dry. 


Hermits 
4 tablespoons butter 
* cup sugar 
2 eggs 


} cups flour 


1 cup raisins 


+ teaspoon soda 


Soften the butter with a spoon. 
Add the sugar to it. 
Beat the eggs. 
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Put them with the butter and sugar. 
Mix the flour and soda. 

Mix the flour with the other materials. 
Cut the raisins in small pieces. 

Then add them to the mixture. 

Butter the baking pan. 

Put a spoonful of mixture on the pan. 
Then put another spoonful on. 

Leave a space between each spoonful. 
Use all of the mixture in this way. 
Put the pan in the oven. 

Bake the cookies until they are brown. 


After a number of weeks spent in reading and 
learning about the Tree Dwellers and Cave Men, 
from which developed an excursion to the near-by 
Museum of Natural History, and the classroom 
development of various primitive activities, the 
children dictated the following book for the 
library. Interesting Cave Men covers were made 
in color by the children for the different copies. 


CAVE MEN BOOK 


How THE CavE MEN WorKED 
1. Baskets 
We all made baskets like the Cave Men made. 
And they had no rims. 
But we tried to make them as strong as we 
could. 
We made them out of splints. 
We wove them with our fingers. 


2. Drills 

We made a drill just like the Cave Men. 

We took a piece of wood and we drilled a hole in 
it. 

Then we took a stick and sharpened it. 

We put the sharpened end in the hole and 
twirled it with our hands. 

Then we tried to make fire. 

Sawdust came. 

It got warm. 

But we didn’t get fire yet. 


3. Cooking 

We went up to the kitchen to see how the 
Cave Men cooked. 

They put water in a bowl and then put hot 
stones in the water. 

This is the way they boiled the water. 

They put meat in the water and that is how 
they cooked it. 

We had a flat stone and we put it on the fire. 

Then we put meat on it. 

That is the way they fried it. 

We put meat on the end of a stick and we 
held it over the fire. 
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That is the way they roasted meat. 

They made spoons by putting shells on the 
end of sticks. 

The Cave Men used big leaves for their’ plates. 


A week’s visit from a little alligator and the 
information secured about him led to the composi- 
tion of the following alligator story by the class. 


ALLIGATOR BOOK 
I. 


One day Raphael brought an alligator to school. 
Big Joe was his name. 

We put himinapan. Then we found a smaller 
pan and put water in this and put it in the big 
pan. 

Inside the big pan we put sawdust for him to 
leon. We put some wire over the pan and put a 
stone on it to hold it down. 

He ran out of the cage. We found him under 
the radiator and then we put him back. 

Raphael gave him to Arthur and Arthur took 
him home. 


II. 

Alligators come out of eggs. 

They live in the warm climate. 

They lay their eggs in June. 

They dig a hole in the earth and put the eggs 
in it, and they put some mud over the eggs. Then 
they put sticks over the dirt. 

It is so hot around August that they hatch 
out. Then they are little baby alligators. 

They grow an inch every year. 


The children’s original verses were popular 
volumes in the library. These were dictated. 
The children selected the ones. for typing after 
hearing them read aloud. The name of the 
child who composed each poem was always added. 
The two books given below, ‘‘A Book of Poems, 
October,” and ‘‘A Book of Christmas Poems,” 
followed successively. It is interesting to observe 
how the idea of a pattern in poetry is beginning 
to emerge, the second set being notably more 
finished in form than the first. 


A BOOK OF 
OcTOBER 
The Bluejay 


Bluejay, bluejay, 

I love you, 

Bluejay, bluejay, 

My dearie. 

Bluejay, bluejay, 

I’ll give you some food; 
Come and be my little bird, 
Bluejay, bluejay. 


POEMS 
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A Leaf for Me 
A pretty leaf 
Both red and brown 
Just for me 
Came blowing down. 


The Sun 


I see the sun, 
The sun, the sun, 
I see the sun. 


The Sky 


The sky, the sky 
I love the sky. 


The World’s Famous Talking Horse. 
The world’s famous talking horse 
Went to the stable 

Before he was able 

To sing about Mable. 


The Baby 
Baby, sleep. 
Sleep, baby. 
You're to be a big baby. 


The Song 
Sing a song. 
Sing a song. 
That is the way 
To be happy and gay. 


Numbers 
I see you. 
2. 
Peek a boo. 
I love you, 
You love me. 
Little Johnnie 
Said, He, he. 


2, 3, 4. 
I walked upon the floor 
And shut the door. 


The Toy 
I had a little boy, 
And he had a little toy, 
And he had so much joy. 


Birdie Dear 
Birdie dear, Birdie dear, 
My little birdie 
Come and be. 
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The Birdie 


Birdie, birdie, sing for me 
In the big old apple tree. 


My Apple 
Apple, apple, 
One, two, three. 
I ate the apple 
Off the big apple tree. 


The Moon 
The moon, the moon, 
I see her light. 
The moon, the moon 
Is very bright. 


The Animals 
The cow says, ‘‘Moo, 
I’m going to bring some milk for you.”’ 


The hen says, ‘‘Cluck, cluck, 
I’m going to bring a little chicken for you.”’ 


The birdies say, ‘‘Peep, peep, 
I’ll sing a little song for you.” 


A Candy Bar 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
I have a candy bar. 


Skip Away 
Skip, skip, skip away. 
That is the way to skip. 


My Little Baby 
Little baby, 
I love you, 
I really do 
Love you. - 
You are so sweet 
I could just eat you up. 


The Clown 
The clown 
Sings and jigs, 
Sings for you 
And for me. 
The clown 
Sings and jigs. 


Ha, ha, ha. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS POEMS 


The snow is falling all around 
When Santa Claus brings toys 
For little girls and boys. 


It is Christmas tonight 

And we shall be bright, 

For our stockings will be filled 
Tonight. 


(Continued on page 00) 
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Kindergarten, First and 
Second Grade Curriculum 


THE Los ANGELES PuBLic SCHOOLS 


NATURE 


s ATURE STUDY is the science which 
| places children in proper relationship 
with the living. It acquaints them with 
the fundamental principles of life, widens 
} their sympathies and deepens their appre- 
It creates in the child a responsibility 
as no other subject does. It makes a demand for 
service, in the care of pets and all natural things. 
It stimulates observation because, on one hand, 
the children are continually seeking things of 
nature which are to be used or enjoyed, and on the 
other hand they are in constant unavoidable 
contact with the phenomenon itself. It is far 
more important that a child feed a lost kitten, 
even though sharing his milk with it, than that he 
know how many toes a cat has. That trees must 
be cared for, not defaced, that it takes many years 
to raise a tree, that they give cooling shade, that 
birds and squirrels find homes 
in them, that they bear nuts and 
fruits, that houses, furniture 
and wood to keep us warm come 
from trees, and that they are 
beautiful, are all concepts far 
more to be coveted than definite 
knowledge of the difference be- 
tween a willow and a maple. 
The information required of 
little children should be only 
such as these direct contacts 
bring to them. Nature expe- 
rience is not taught in lessons. 
It grows out of the little walks 
and talks kindergarten children 
have together and with their 
teacher. It comes when some 
natural phenomenon is observed 
by them or when some respon- 
sibility is assumed. 

Here in the Southland the 
out-of-doors is used far less than 
itmight be. Daily walks, care 
of pets and birds and conscious 
observation of the life about re- 
sult in the kind of nature expe- 
rience wedesire. The making of 
a garden and caring for it is an 


HE HAS A GREAT DESIRE TO LEARN 
FROM LIFE 


STUDY 


experience every child should have. He should 
observe a complete cycle of growth from seed 
to seed. From the spading of the ground to the 
gathering of the vegetables or flowers is one 
continual educative process. 

Children should be taught the difference 
between a garden and a weedy lot, a well kept 
watered garden and a neglected one. Ultimately 
a child will be able to diagnose a poor garden and 
suggest the remedy if necessary. 

Frequent excursions, so prevalent in kinder- 
garten, lead the children into fields of vital 
experiences such as visiting a brood of baby 
chicks, a busy beehive, a dahlia farm, a little pig, 
or a pond abounding in tadpoles. A wonderful 
collection of nature materials is accumulated in’ 
this way. ‘Trips of this kind have also a splendid 
social value. They call for obedience, considera- 
tion of others and restraint from 
taking those things which do not 
belong to us however much they 
may be coveted. Aside from 
observing and enjoying nature, 
children should realize the 
practical value of various nature 
materials, and learn how to 
utilize them. Many occasions 
throughout the school year call 
for necklaces, toys and orna- 
ments, decoration for room, for 
dolls and baskets. Especially 
do festivals, programs and pic- 
nics bring out theseneeds. This 
partial list of materials shows 
the variety of usable things our 
children have collected: gourds, 
seed pods of the bottle tree, 
eucalyptus caps, poppy seed 
pods, yucca: grasses, leaves, 
twigs, burrs, thistles, shells, peb- 
bles, straws, feathers and seeds 
for coloring and for stringing. 

Thus the child comes in con- 
tact with social and civie prob- 
lems. The policemen, postmen, 
vegetable men and milkmen are 
all a part of these experiences. 
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The discussion may take the direction of public 


parks, water supply, streets, bridges, public 
buildings and many adult municipal organ- 
izations. These he expresses again in his drawing, 
industrial arts, reading or dramatization. Music 
is likely to find an important place among these 
forms of expression. The behavior attendant 
upon these activities crystallizes itself into child 
codes of ethics, manners and social habits. 

The first and second grade child led by curiosity 
and interest is an investigator, and the dis- 
coveries made constitute the most important 
part of his education. He should learn to inter- 
pret nature through accurate observation of 
rocks, soils, plants and animals, and thus come to 
an understanding of their inter-relationships. 
Contact with the object and learning of it through 
the senses of feeling, smelling, tasting, hearing 
and seeing are the best means of investigation. 
It is important that he should acquire an attitude 
which will lead to acts of kindness. Such acts, 
founded upon sympathy, constitute the founda- 
‘tion of humane education. 

Field excursions, projects and lessons will help 
in securing this attitude. Projects may include 
visiting and studying picture exhibits, museum 
material, permanent collections, field work, and 
live specimens in the classroom. 

Every teacher should be able to find excellent 
material to carry through successfully several 
of the following topics and to give lessons where 
there is no opportunity for a project: 


Garden flowers 
Raising tadpoles 
Raising caterpillars 
Shell collections 


Sense games 
Pet animals 
Birds 
Germination 


Seed dispersal Bees 
Trees Ants 


Activities correlative with nature study include: 


Kindergarten 
Taking walks. 
Caring for pets. 
Observing life in the neighborhood. 
Making and caring for a garden. 


I and II 


Excursions about the school grounds, or in the 
neighborhood. 

Going to the circus or zoo to learn of lions, 
elephants, monkeys and other animals from dis- 
tant places. 

Making collections of shells, leaves, flowers and 
seeds. 

Feeding and caring for caterpillars and liberat- 
ing the butterflies and moths as they emerge from 
the cocoon stage. 


Grades 
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Holding plant and animal exhibitions at the 
school. 

Drawing with pencil, chalk, or crayons, and 
modeling in clay. 

Talking or writing about what is learned. 

Expression of knowledge by dramatization. 

An adaptable content for the course of study 
month by month would be: 


September 
Sense Education: 
Arrange summer collections of seeds, 
sea-stars, crabs, etc., 
games. 


shells, 
using these for sense 


Seed Dispersal: 
Maple. 
Milkweed. 
Tumbleweed. 
Foxtails. 
Nuts. 
Berries. 


Raising Caterpillars on: 
Anise. 
Passion vine. 
Willows. 
Milkweed. 
Tomato. 
Cabbage. 
Corn. 
Birds: 
Linnet or house finch. 


English sparrow. 
Brewer’s blackbird. 


October 
Trees which shed their leaves, forest and fruit 
trees. 
Goldfish. 


Birds: owls. 
Mammals: dog, cat. 


November 
Trees: palms. 
Bird: turkey. 
Mammals: cow, pig. 


December 
Trees: pepper trees, acacias. 
Birds: ducks, gulls. 


Mammal: deer. 
January 


Birds: white crowned sparrow, eagle, pigeon. 

Mammals: goats, sheep, bears. 

Tracking: dog w ith feet wet with water running 
over wrapping paper; identification of tracks 
in mud; make tracks in plasteline. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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RETOLD FOR A PLAY 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


THE PLAYERS. 
THe LirrLte Rassirt. 
MorHer RaBBIT. 
Mr. Busuy Tart—A Gray Squirrel. 
Mr. Porcuptne—A Prickly Animal. 
Miss PuppLE Ducx—Who Likes the Rain. 
Mr. Grounp Hoc—Old and Wise. 
THe Rep Birp. 


As Many Other Forest Creatures as Possible— 
Rabbits, Squirrels, Young Ground Hogs and 
Birds. 


ScENE 1 —In the Rabbits’ House. 
ScENE II —I/n the Forest. 
ScENE III—The Same as Scene II. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


CURTAIN of brown and green cambric 
*| is cut in an uneven pattern of holes and 
i) fringed. This is hung at the front of 
2G \ the stage so that it extends one-quarter 
G5) to one-third of the distance down, not 
hiding the players, but giving the effect of dappled 
shadows in the woods. If stage lighting is 
possible, lights thrown behind this fringed curtain 
will make it look as if sunlight were shining 
through. These lights are switched off to indicate 
night. 

A plain rug of moss green or brown covers the 
floor of the stage. This is suitable for both 
scenes. 

Scene I has a back drop of heavy muslin painted 
to look like the bark of a tree. -There is a rabbit 
hole in it large enough for the animals and birds 
to enter and exit. This makes the children of 
the audience feel themselves inside a tree. Back 
of the hole are seen green bushes and flowers, 
which may be planted in pots. Small plain 
chairs, a low table, a bed and a stove, both of 
which may be constructed of packing boxes, 
furnish the rabbits’ house. Bunches of carrots 


and parsley, baskets of beans, lettuce heads and 
anything else rabbits enjoy are seen all about and 
give color to the stage setting. 
piled on the table. 


Vegetables are 


Seene II has a back drop upon which are 
painted the trunks of tall trees. Strips of brown 
cambric cut irregularly and having bark and 
leaves painted in large patterns are stretched 
from the floor of the stage to the ceiling for 
forest trees. Trees in tubs may be used instead 
if desired. Paper flowers grow from the ground. 
At one side is the Wishing Pond, a little round 
pool made of silver paper or tinfoil with shrubs 
and flowers built up to make a low bank around 
it. A low step-ladder behind the trees makes it 
possible for the Players to enter as if from the 
branches. Mr. Ground Hog’s home is on one 
side of the stage, a hole cut in the back drop with 
many twigs, brush and nuts seattered in front of 
it. Mr. Bushy Tail’s house is behind one of the 
trees. Miss Puddle Duck lives near the Wishing 
Pond. 

THE COSTUMES. 


Canton flannel suits cut in one piece to cover 
the hands and feet are the foundation for all the 
costumes. These are made with close-fitting 
caps to which ears may be sewed. The Little 
Rabbit is white and he wears a short jacket. 
There are slits in the back of the jacket through 
which his folded red wings appear surprisingly. 
The wings are made of plaited crepe paper and are 
fastened by a string around his neck so that he can 
pull them out of sight when the play requires this 
action. 

Mrs. Rabbit wears a large checked gingham 
apron and a folded white kerchief. The ears of 
both the rabbits are very long and lined with 
pink cambric, and their tails are tufts of lamb’s 
wool or cotton batting. 

Mr. Bushy Tail’s costume is gray with tiny 
pointed ears. His large waving tail is made of 
raveled roving which may be lightly wired so as 
to stand up over his back. 

Mr. Porcupine’s suit is of some mottled pepper- 
and-salt fabric. His quills are made of narrow 
strips of brown paper twisted into lamp-lighter 
shape. These are spotted with white ink and 
sewed thickly to the back of the costume so they 
stand out straight. His ears and tail are small. 


Miss Puddle Duck’s costume is of greenish 


yellow with feathers and wings made of crepe 
paper feathers sewed to the foundation. She 
wears red rubber boots or overshoes, a bonnet 
and a small colored shawl folded over her 
shoulders. She carries a green umbrella under 
one wing. : 

Mr. Ground Hog is stuffed underneath his 
grayish brown costume so as to be very roly-poly. 
He has large claws drawn with charcoal on his 
hands and feet. A mask with tiny eyes and a 
black pointed nose would make him realistic and 
he carries an ear of corn which he gnaws from 
time to time. ‘The Red Bird wears scarlet, her 
feathers being vivid in color. 

The Forest Creatures wear bird costumes made 
of bright paper feathers fastened to their cos- 
tumes, or they are dressed as squirrels, ground 
hogs, and porcupines. 


SCENE I. 
Afternoon in the Rabbits’ House. 


(Mrs. Rabbit is seen bending over the stove making 
a carrot stew. The Little Rabbit is playing. He 
hops about the stage in time to interpretive hopping 
music, but tires of this. Then he teases his mother 
for one of the carrots. Next he plays ball in time to 
waltz music with one of the lettuce heads, but gives 
up when his ball rolls into a corner. He peers out 
of the rabbit hole, wp and down the forest, and then 
returns to Mrs. Rabbit, pulling her apron.) 


THE LirrLe Rassitr: I want something new 
to play. I want some carrot stew now. Tell me 
a story. Tell me what to do next, Mammy. 

Mrs. Rapsit (shakes her head until her ears 
flop in impatience, wipes her paws on her apron and 
turns, brandishing her spoon at Little Rabbit): 
Once upon a time there was a little White Rabbit 
with two beautiful long pink ears and two bright 
red eyes and four soft little feet—such a pretty 
little rabbit, but he wasn’t happy. 

(A sound of chattering and scampering is heard 
outside, and in through the rabbit hole comes Mr. 
Bushy Tail carrying a bag of corn over his back. 
He pours out half of the corn on the table.) 

Mr. Busuy Tart: Good evening, Mrs. White 
Rabbit. Here is some fine corn I gathered on my 
way home and thought you would like for your 
supper. (Seats himself in one of the chairs with 
his tail draped over the back.) 

Mrs. Rassir: Thank you, Mr. Bushy Tail. 
Corn mush is so good for my Little Rabbit. 
Would you like a bowl of my fresh carrot 
stew? 

Mr. Busny Tari: No, thank you, Mrs. Rabbit. 
I like to sharpen my teeth on a hard nut at this 
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hour of the day. (Tries to rise, and discovers 
that the Little Rabbit has hold of his tail.) 

Mrs. Rassit: Naughty Little Rabbit! 
of Mr. Bushy Tail. 

THe LitrLe Rassit: Oh, Mammy, I wish I 
had a long gray tail like Mr. Bushy Tail’s. (Mr. 
Bushy Tail exits through the rabbit hole, waving 
a good-bye. Just as he goes, in comes Mr. Por- 
cupine, looking very important and fierce. He 
stalks about the stage bristling with quills.) 

Mr. PorcuPINnE: Good evening, Mrs. Rabbit. 
I thought I would stop in on my way home to 
see if you were safe. ‘Towser was out today and 
I had to keep a close watch on him, for he looked as 
if hesmelled rabbits. I just sent him home howling. 

Mrs. Rassit (holds Mr. Porcupine’s paw in 
hers, shaking it warmly): Thank you, Mr. Por- 
cupine. -What would we rabbits do without you? 
Will youstay tosupper? (Suddenly hops up in the 
air, for Little Rabbit has pulled out one of Mr. 
Porcupine’s quills and is trying to see if it is sharp 
by sticking it. in his mother.) 

Tue LirrLte Rassit: Oh, Mammy, I wish | 
had a back full of quills like Mr. Porcupine! 


Mr. Porcupine (pats Little Rabbit's head): 
Your mother doesn’t. No, thank you, Mrs. 
Rabbit, I cannot stay to supper. I must be 
getting on. A safe night to you. (zits.) 

(Quacking is heard off stage. Miss Puddle Duck 
enters, waddling, and looking backward into the 
forest. ) 

Miss PuppLte DvucKx: Good evening, Mrs. 
Rabbit. Itlookslike rain. I thought you would 
like to know. I don’t care. I have my little 
red rubbers on. (Miss Puddle Duck opens her 
umbrella and waddles about the stage in time to 
music. Little Rabbit follows her, imitating her 
waddling and looking down at her rubbers.) 


Mrs. Rassit (looks out of the hole): The sun is 
still shining. You like the rain so much, Miss 
Puddle Duck, that you feel it ona fairday. May 
we give you some corn? It was a gift from Mr. 
Bushy Tail. (Fills Miss Puddle Duck’s basket.) 

Tue LirrLte Rassir: Oh, Mammy, I wish | 
had a pair of red rubbers like Miss Puddle Duck’s! 
(Miss Puddle Duck exits, quacking her thanks 
loudly.) 


Mrs. Rassit (fills a bowl with carrot stew and 
sets it on the table for Little Rabbit. She looks at 
him sorrowfully): Once upon a time there was a 
little White Rabbit, and he went on wishing and 
wishing and wishing until his Mammy was clean 
tired out with him. She was so tired out that she 
made up her mind to go for a walk and leave him 
to eat his supper alone. 
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Tue LirrLte Rassir (between mouthfuls): I 
wish I had a long gray tail. I wish I had a back 
full of quills. I wish I had a pair of little red rub- 
bers. 

(He suddenly sees old Mr. Ground Hog, who has 
entered and seated himself by the stove.) 

Mr. Grounp Hoa: Always wishing, wishing for 
something you haven’t got! (Looks all about to see 
that no one is listening. Then whispers to Little 
Rabbit.) Why don’t you go down to Wishing 
Pond out in the forest? If you go to Wishing 
Pond and look at yourself in the water and turn 
around three times in a circle, your wish will 
come true. A little bird told me. (Little 
Rabbit is amazed. He leaves his supper and peers 
out through the rabbit hole. Suddenly he scampers 
off. Old Mr. Ground Hog fills the bowl full of 
carrot stew and seats himself at Little Rabbit's 
place at the table. Mrs. Rabbit returns and finds 
little Rabbit gone.) 


Mrs. RassitT: Where is my baby? 


(Old Mr. Ground Hog continues his supper and 
says nothing.) 


SCENE II. 
In the Forest. 


(The Little Rabbit finds himself alone in the 
forest. He wanders about peering behind trees, 
picking flowers and dropping them, and hopping 
about in time to music until he discovers the Wishing 
Pond. He bends down to look init. The Red Bird 
hops twittering down from a tree and stands on one 
side of the pond to take adrink. Little Rabbit looks 
admiringly at the Red Bird.) 

THe LirrLe Rassir (as if he were speaking to 
himself): Look at yourself in the water. Turn 
around three times in a cirele. Your wish will 
come true. I wish I had a pair of nice little red 
wings. (Looks at his reflection in the Wishing 
Pond. Turns around three times as the Red Bird 
watches.) My shoulders feel queer, as if some- 
thing prickly were growing under my jacket. 
(Rubs his shoulders.) 

THE Rep Brrp: Let me help. Wings do hurt 
when they first start sprouting. (She helps pull 
the red wings through the Little Rabbit's jacket. 

Then she flies about the stage twittering in joy.) 

Tue LirrLte Rassit (joyfully): My wish has 
come true. I have a pair of red wings. (He 
looks at them in the Wishing Pond. He flaps them 
by pulling the string underneath his jacket. Then 
he and the Red Bird hop and dance together about 
the forest. They are interrupted by a stamping of 
fect off stage. Mrs. Rabbit is calling him. She 
enters, looking anxiously behind the trees.) 

Mrs. Raspit: Oh, where is my dear little son? 
His supper is waiting for him. His bed is ready. 


CHILDHOOD 
How can I close the rabbit hole for the night with 
my Little Rabbit away? 

THE LirrLe Rassir: Here I am, Mammy. 
(Goes to her side, but Mrs. Rabbit does not recognize 
him.) 

Mrs. Raspit; Have you seen a little white 
rabbit with two beautiful long pink ears and two 
bright red eyes and four soft little feet—such a 
pretty little white rabbit even if he does ask for 
things he can’t have? 

Tue LirrLe Rassit: Herel am, Mammy. See 
my new red wings! : 

Mrs. Rassir: I don’t know you. No rabbit 
ever had wings. Oh, what shall I do if my little 
son is lost? (Goes about the forest stamping her 
feet and looking in all the nooks. Exits, wiping her 
eyes. The Red Bird goes back to her tree. The 
stage is dim, for night is coming on. Little Rabbit 
tries to fly up to the Red Bird’s nest but is unable. 
He goes to a tree in front of which is a large pile of 
nuts and raps on the bark.) 

THe LirrLte Rassir: Mr. Bushy Tail! Kind 
Mr. Bushy Tail, please may I sleep in your house 
all night? 

Mr. Busuy Tatu (comes out from behind his 
tree): Who is it? 

THe LirrLte Rassir: 
wanted red wings. 

Mr. Busuy Taru: I never saw a rabbit with 
red wings. There must be some mistake. (Goes 
back of the tree again. Mr. Porcupine is seen near 
a tree.) 

THe Lirrte Rassit: Mr. Poreupine! Kind 
Mr. Poreupine, may I sleep with you tonight? 

Mr. Porcupine: Who are you? 

Tue LirrLte Rassitr: The little rabbit who 
wanted red wings. 

Mr. Porcupine: I am sorry to say I don’t 
know you, and my quills would tear your wings 
so it doesn’t seem sensible to take you in for the 
night. 

Tue LirrLe Rassit (sees Miss Puddle Duck on 
her nest at one side of the Wishing Pond): Miss 
Puddle Duck! Kind Miss Puddle Duck, may I 
sleep in your nest all night? 

Miss PuppLE Duck (waddles over and around 
the Little Rabbit): Who is it? 

Tue Lirrte Rassir: The little rabbit who 
wanted red wings. 

Miss Pupp.Le Duck: I never saw a rabbit with 
red wings. I must be dreaming. (Returns to her 
nest, spreads her wings and goes to sleep.) 

Mr. Grounp Hoa (pokes his head out of his 
hole. Sees Little Rabbit and chuckles): Ha, ha; 

so your wish came true! 


The little rabbit who 
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Tue LittrLe Rassit: Mr. Ground Hog! Kind 
Mr. Ground Hog, may I sleep in your house all 
night? 

Mr. Grounp Hoa (emerges and leads Little 
Rabbit to the hole): I can’t say how comfortable 
you will be. I use beech nuts and branches for 
my bed, but if you can stand it you are welcome. 
(Little Rabbit tries to settle himself for the night in 
Mr. Ground Hog’s hole. The stage is darker, and 
good-night twitterings of birds are heard.) 

THe Lirrte Rassitr: Mammy! Mammy! 
Mammy! (Off stage Mrs. Rabbit may be heard 
softly stamping. A host of little Forest Creatures, 
squirrels, porcupines and ground hogs come in 
carrying flashlights. They dance about and peer 
in at Little Rabbit, now asleep, but tossing about 
restlessly. They chatter and laugh at his wings. 
Then they exit and the stage is entirely dark for a 
few moments to indicate the passing of the night. 
Lullaby music from victrola or piano will be effec- 
tive.) 


SCENE III. 
Morning in the Forest. 


(The birds, one at a time, awake turttering. Then 
their songs are heard from bird whistles. Light 
comes, dimly and then brighter, to simulate bright 
sunshine. Many birds flock from among the trees, 
some jumping down from the low branches. Little 
Rabbit gets up from his bed stiffly, and comes out to 
the center of the stage. His wings are draggled. 
The birds fly about him in surprise.) 

Tue Rep Biro: Here is that funny little rabbit 
who wanted red wings. 

A Buiuesrirp: Can you sing? 

A Wiup Canary: You have no bill! 

A Rosin: What kind of worms do you like best? 

THE Rep Biro: Will you not fly for us? 
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Tue LirrLte Rassit (decides to try his wings. 
He goes behind a tree and climbs the low stepladder. 
He seems to be standing onalimb. He spreads his 
wings and jumps down, but falls in the bushes 
outside Mr. Ground Hog’s door. He is unable to 
getup): Mammy! Comeand help me! Mammy! 
Oh, Mammy! 

Mr. Grounp Hoe (stretches himself and emerges 
from his hole): What is the matter? Don’t you 
like your red wings? 

LirrLe Rassitr: No! No! 

Mr. Grounp Hoe (helps him out of the bushes): 
Why do you not go to the Wishing Pond and wish 
them off again? 

(The Little Rabbit, followed by the twittering birds, 
goes to the Wishing Pond. He looks at himself in 
the water, turns around three times and pulls his 
wings inside his jacket out of sight by means of the 
string. The Red Bird touches the Little Rabbit's 
jacket where the wings were. Allthe Forest Creatures 
crowd around very much surprised. Mrs. Rabbit 
enters unobserved. She seems to have been out all 
night.) 

Mrs. Raspit (approaches the Forest Creatures 
anxiously): Have any of you good folk seen a 
little white rabbit with two beautiful long pink 
ears and two bright red eyes and four soft little 


feet—such a pretty little rabbit? (Stamps to 
call him.) 
LirrLE Rapsit (pushes through the Forest 


Creatures to his mother): Here I am, Mammy! 
Oh, here Iam! (They clasp paws and dance whili 
the birds and animals joined by Mr. Bushy Tail, 
Mr. Porcupine, Miss Puddle Duck and Mr. 
Ground Hog, circle about them.) 

(The circle then breaks, the birds either sing or 
fly in time to interpretative music, and the animals 
dance.) 


The Play Ends. 


Music for the Play 


Clapping, Slow Time, for Rabbits’ Stamping 


ae ¢ © 


“A Potpourri of Rhythm,” by Mabel S. Rogers 


Rolling Balls, for Little Rabbit’s Ball Play. ...‘‘Rhythms for the Home, Kindergarten and Primary,” 


by Francis M. Arnold 


Old Dan Tucker, for Mr. Ground Hog... ‘Folk Dances from Old Homelands,” by Elizabeth Burchenal 
Pa ee “Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools,’ by Dorothy La Salle 


Rablit in the Hollow 


“Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools,” by Dorothy La Salle 


Bares... “Rhythms for the Home, Kindergarten and Primary,” by Francis M. Arnold 


Mr. Squirrel 
Little Birdie 


“Small Songs for Small Singers,’ by W. H. Neidlinger 
“Small Songs for Small Singers,’ by W. H. Neidlinger 
OL “Small Songs for Small Singers,” by W. H. Neidlinger 


The Little Ducks............ ‘Dramatic Games and Dances for Little Children,” by Caroline Crawford 
The Little Rabbits........... ‘Dramatic Games and Dances for Little Children,” by Caroline Crawford 


‘Songs of the Child World, Number 3,” by Riley and Gaynor 
“Songs of the Child World, Number 3,” by Riley and Gaynor 


Nocturne from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’.. . . . 
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WILL YOU PLANT YOUR SEEDS WITH CARE? 


Allegretto moderato Nursery Rhyme 


with 
them 
them 
them 


den ? Will you 
g den ; your 
gar den ; your 
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“ 
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do France fair? 
do France fair 
do France fair 
do France fair 
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1. Will you set your care, 
2. Use your hand to there, 
3. Use your foot to there, 
4. Use your nose to there, 
(ad lib.) 
= 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


MARY CASSATT, 1847-1926 


Europe, but the spirit of mother and 
childhood immortalized in her paintings 
is now a priceless heritage returned to us. 
She was born in Pittsburgh, her mother of 
Scotch ancestry, her father of French origin. The 
family name was originally Cossart, and the sym- 
pathy with French culture which was its tradition 
was manifested in the Pennsylvania home which 
gave also to our country Alexander J. Cassatt, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
architectural inspiration of the Pennsylvania 
Terminal, New York. While Alexander Cassatt 
would seem to have absorbed his mother’s practi- 
‘al talents, his sister Mary showed very early an 
interest in line and color. She was taken to Paris 
before she was six years old and remained there 
until she was ten. She entered the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts as soon as she was old 
enough, and graduated. When she was still in her 
teens she determined to continue her studies 
abroad. In spite of strong family opposition, she 
returned to Europe with her mother in 1868 and 
began what was to be her life work. 

She studied in the museums rather than with 
individual painters, finding Rubens her greatest 
inspiration. She went to Antwerp in order to 
devote herself to the masterpieces of the Flemish 
master in his own land. She painted in Italy and 
in Spain, but Paris always held her unshaken 
loyalty. There she exhibited and attracted the 
interested attention of Degas, who invited her to 
join the society of independent artists with whom 
he was associated, including Monet, Renoir, 
Pissaro and Berthe Morisot. Becoming a charter 
member of the Impressionist School, Miss Cassatt 
could work without concerning herself with the 
opinions and limitations of a jury. She felt that 
in Degas she had found a real master, a feeling 
that was reflected in his appreciation of her 
courage and forcefulness. During the period 
from 1874 to 1897 she did not leave Paris and its 
environs. 

Mary Cassatt’s paintings of women and chil- 
dren are symbolic of motherhood today. Avoid- 
ing detail, using an amazingly flexible technic, 
and with a subtle grasp of the anatomy of child- 
hood, she painted the joy and privilege of mother- 
ing as almost no other modern artist has seen it. 
She was a master draughtsman as shown in her 
etchings, with a feeling for the linear quality 


illustrated in Japanese art, but she could soften 
her line at will for holding a baby’s flesh tints and 
the silken texture of a child’s hair. Whether she 
worked in oil, pastel or dry point, she found a 
medium peculiarly adapted to her subject. 

We may remember Mary Cassatt as a rather 
prim, dignified Philadelphia aristocrat, the mis- 
tress of a lovely chateau in the valley of the Oise 
not far from Paris. Surrounded by loved nieces 
and nephews from America and the group of 
children who were her favorite models, she had no 
desire to come home. France held everything 
she most loved. With grounds that included a 
miniature forest and a lake, shut from the world 
by great carved gates, Miss Cassatt spent the 
best years of a fruitful life with her garden, her 
farming, her hospitality and her painting. Her 
studio was a nursery, full of toys and picture 
books for charming the small models. She had 
many dogs, the piquant griffo breed most in 
evidence, as she liked to include these in her 
compositions. There were cats and a parrot to 
make the time pass more quickly for the children 
she was painting. Thus she was able to preserve, 
through natural play, the unaffected charm of 
childhood we find so appealing. 

Hardly any painter but a woman would have 
been able to record so patiently and with so keen 
a vision the fleeting moods and poses of babyhood. 
This is one phase of Mary Cassatt’s genius. Her 
ability was recognized by the public during her 
life. In 1904 she was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor of France, and she was an 
associate of the National Academy. In 1914 she 
was awarded the gold medal of honor by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

The ‘Portrait of a Child” is an example of Mary 
Cassatt’s work in pastel. Among her well known 
subjects for appreciation and study are: ‘“‘Mother 
and Child,” “The Bath,” ‘“‘Breakfast in Bed,” 
‘“‘Mother’s Caress,” ‘“‘Children Playing with a 
Cat,” and “Child with Orange,” thé latter rich for 
picture study with its brilliant center spot of 
gold on the background of a greenish-blue dress, 
and a vivid red ribbon on silken, yellow hair. 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, The National 
and the Coreoran Galleries at Washington, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Albright 
Gallery at Buffalo, and the Luxembourg at Paris 
are among the many owning examples of Mary 
Cassatt’s undying art. 
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Cut 
for the Schoolroom 


By Lovutse D..TEssiIn 


4a)HEN we consider the beauty that makes 
spring so alluring, urging us to be off to 
1;| the fields or hills instead of remaining 
“in the schoolroom, we find that trees and 
~3*e%, blue skies, birds and blossoms, fill us 
with the greatest joy. Why not, then, make 
our schoolrooms spring- 

like with reproductions 


thought are necessary in planning the window 
decoration. The larger the composition, the 
more effective it is, so the branch may extend 
across two or three window panes. Plan the 
placing of the birds before pasting to the window 
glass. Notice how the contour of the bird 
indicated on the branch 
(Fig. 1). The branch is 


of these lovely creatures Note: This department is open to any cut away at this place, 
and gay flowers? We interested reader who has tried and proved so that the brown paper 
can, for we have paints the value of some form of educational will not show through 
and crayons, colored handicraft with children. Timely, short the yellow bird when the 
papers and paste, with contributions will be welcomed and paid for light penetrates the 
which to create any deco- at our regular rates. paper. This is not nec- 
ration we desire. Address: Editor, American Childhood, essary if the bird is 


Perhaps the children 
would like these cut paper 
designs best if they are 
pasted on the window panes, or they can be mount- 
ed effectively on sheets of black paper and arranged 
as a border on the wall above the blackboard. 

Trace or mimeograph the designs of birds 
illustrated on the accompanying page on yellow 
tonal paper and cut them out carefully. The 
flower designs, to look like fruit blossoms, are 
cut from pink paper with yellow centers. Small 
apple-green leaves are cut and pasted back of 
the blossoms. The birds’ claws should be yel- 
low. If all outlines are sketched boldly in 
heavy pencil or ink, it- will add much strength 
to the composition. The tree branches which 
form the the background for the composition 
should be sketched from nature on brown paper 
and cut out. Arrange the birds and flowers on 


these branches so as to secure the best effect. 
Assembling the parts for mounting on black 
paper, 


9” x 12”, is simple, but more skill and 


120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


placed behind the branch, 
as shown in Figs. 2 and 
3. Some of the leaves 
are cut with pointed ends, and others with 
one curved end to fit closely against the flower 
petals. 

Another application of the designs is to use 
them as a basis for Easter posters which the 
children make from colored papers and dis- 
play about the room. Various colored papers 
may be used to copy the robin, bluebird or 
song sparrow, and the background selected 
should be a shade of the prevailing tint of the 
composition or a harmonizing neutral color. 
Single birds, or one branch blooming with 
bright flowers, will make a charming Easter 
card to take home. Heavy construction paper 
may be measured, folded and cut to make decora- 
tive envelopes for holding the Easter cards made 
from the application of the design to’ smaller 
mounts. Gray or white envelopes may also be made 
with the unit of the decoration in one corner. 
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FOR THE EASTER PARTY Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


HOLD TRACED RABBIT UP TO WINDOW TO TRACE 

CHARACTER LINES THROUGH ON REVERSE SIDE SIDE FLAPS 
SHOULD BE CLIPPED 
Ar A. BASKET 
IS MADE OF HEAVY 
PAPER, CLIP FLAPS 
AT 8 TO REDUCE 
THE BULK ON 
PASTED ENDS. 


BASKET MAY 
BE ANY SIZE 


Trace or mimeograph two of any one design of 
rabbits. They may be white or painted gray, the 
nose and inside of ears pink, the eyes orange, -the 
grass green and the flowers very bright colors. 
Cut out and paste on opposite sides of the basket. 
The baskets are best made of colored construction 
paper. Write the child’s name on the flap before 
pasting the sides together. 


DESIGNS MAY ; 


PASTED AGAINST BASKET. 


LOUISE. D.TESSIN 


EASTER CARDS YOU CAN MAKE Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


DESIGNS FOR CARDS MAY BE TRACE ONTO STIFF 
MIMEOGRAPHED ON MANILLA 
OR WHITE DRAWING PAPER CAPER. . CUTLINE 
FOR STUDENTS TO COLOR AND WITH INDIA INK OR 
CUT. MIMEOGRAPH SOFT DRAWING 
ONLY SIZE & DESIGN PENCIL & PAINT OR 
OF COVER. AFTER 


R A 
COLORING, FOLD ON 
DOTTED LINE & CUT 


THE DOUBLED PAPER. 
MAKE TWO TRACINGS 
ON MIMEOGRAPH 
SHEET FOR PRINTING 
TWO CARDS AT ONE 
TIME ON SXKI2 PAPER. 


BACK VIEW OF 
RABBIT 


DESIGNED BY 
LOUISE. D.TESSIN 


LASTER JOY 
TO YOU 


FOLOER CARDS A-B FIT REGULATION SIZE SMALL 
ENVELOPES. 


CHICK DUCK LIGHT YELLOW BILL AND 

LEGS DARKER YELLOW. 

A... GRASS GREEN 

B®... BORDER LIGHT GREEN, FLOWERS 
VIOLET , BLUE , & PINK. 

RABBIT WHITE OR PALE BROWN NOSE PINK 

RIBBON YELLOW _ EGG VIOLET ~ GRASS GREEN. 

C.... PASTE BRACE TO BACK OCF CARD TO 
MAKE tT STAND UP. 

WRITE GREETING INSIDE A-B. 
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BIRD BATH 


. Paste to PFedesta/. 


Crossbar. Paste to of pole. 


TOY TOWN CUT-OUTS 
FEEDING STATION Designs by Marian Elizabeth Bailey 
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Top of Base. Bottom of Base. 
Slip top prece over folded pedestal ¥ paste 
bottom piece fa 


Broce for crossbar: 
Pedesta/ Moke four 


Note: All drawings are full size. 


Roof of Feeding Stotron. 
Floor § Back 
of feeding Station. 


Paste. 


Upright Support 


Bird Bath. 
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Faste roo# 


Front. 
Wrren House. 
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2 


Corner Posts. 


Robin Roost 


bYoodpecker Howse. 


Each swinging bird house is planned for a special 
bird: the wren’s, with a small, high-placed opening; 
the bluebird’s, with a larger opening of medium 
height; the woodpecker’s hole the largest, and 
the robin’s house entirely open, as he will not build 
his nest in an inclosure. The scale of the drawings 
is for Toy Town buildings deuble the size we have 
been printing. Fold and paste the poles over a 
wooden skewer or an enlarged kindergarten stick. 
The weather-vane attachment to the feeding 
station keeps the food safe. If desired, a tree 
twig with tiny sprouting leaves may be used instead 
of the poles for suspending the bird houses and 
holding the feeding station. 
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»)) NCE upon a time, when the birds and 
| wildflowers and little flying creatures of 
| the forest lived and had a language like 
| people, the lights of the fireflies went out. 
This was indeed a misfortune, for everyone 
ae how useful their tiny, flashing torches are 
in the darkness of the woods. Glimmering ahead 
of a fairy going home to bed in a wild rose, 
lighting an old brown beetle who is cleaning the 
forest path for fairy footsteps in the morning, the 
fireflies shed their light. No wonder the brook 
cried and the trees sighed in the night wind when 
the lights of the fireflies went out. . 

How did this happen? In his little house under 
a maple tree Flicker Firefly, the leader of the 
fireflies, lay very ill. It had rained the day 
before but that had not kept Flicker Firefly at 
home. Carrying his tiny, bright lantern he 
had crept between the raindrops and in and out 
of the mosses which grew almost as high as his 
head, ready to strike a light as soon as twilight 
cameon. Buta huge drop of dew had fallen and 
hit him on his head. Wet, cold and ill he was 
now wrapped up in many blankets of milkweed 
floss and quilts of leaves, but still he shivered. 
His mother sat beside him weeping. The whole 
forest was sad. 

The rain did not stop, but news of Flicker Fire- 
fly’s illness was carried on the telephone of the 
spiders’ webs to all its little 
habitations. A bouquet of 
wildflowers was sent by the 
fairies and stood in a vase 
made of an acorn cup beside 
Flicker’s bed. 
Across all the 


winding, unseen 
paths of the 
woods, over the 

the 


moss and 


"i the Firefly Carries a Light 


Adapted from the Bohemian of JoSEF KozisEK 


heather came his friends to do what they were 
able toward curing the sick firefly. Flicker’s two 
brothers, Flash and Sparkle, went out in spite of 
the weather and gathered poppy seeds from 
which they brewed tea to make Flicker sleep and 
forget his pain. At the door of the little house 
under the maple tree they met Doctor Maybug, 
the family doctor, hurrying to his patient. 

“How is our dear Flicker Firefly?” 
Doctor Maybug. 

‘Alas, our brother lies in bed shivering and 
shaking,” replied Flash and Sparkle. “We 
gathered a bag of poppy seeds from which to brew 
tea to try and cure him of his pain.” 

“Do not worry,” said Doctor Maybug. “I 
have brought him a brewing of rib-grass and some 
salve from the balsam tree. We shall soon have 
Flicker well again.” 

So Doctor Maybug visited Flicker Firefly, gave 
him medicine and salve and cheered him. On his 
way home he met Mr. Bee hurrying toward the 
little house under the maple tree. ‘How is our 
dear Flicker Firefly?”’ asked Mr. Bee. 

‘‘Alas, he lies in bed shivering and shaking,” 
replied Doctor Maybug. “I gave him medicine 
brewed from rib-grass and rubbed his chest with 
salv e from the balsam tree to try and cure him.” 

“Do not worry,” said Mr. Bee. “I have 
brought him a bottle of clearest honey, which is 
excellent for a sore throat.’ 

So Mr. Bee visited Flicker Firefly 
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and fed him honey and cheered 
him. 
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AMERICAN 
large, flat package. ‘‘How is our dear Flicker 
Firefly?” asked Mr. Yellow Wasp. 

‘Alas, he lies in bed shivering and shaking,” 
replied Mr. Bee. “I have fed him honey, very 
good for a sore throat, to try to cure him.” 

“Do not worry,” replied Mr. Wasp. ‘I have 
brought a gold platter to stand upon the little 
table beside his bed to hold his bottles and 
cups.” 

So Mr. Yellow Wasp visited Flicker Firefly and 
gave him the beautiful gold platter and cheered 
him. As he left the door of the little house under 
the maple tree he met Mrs. Cock-chafer hastening 
along with a cup in each hand. She had left 
her home so hurriedly that she still wore her 
black apron, and her bonnet was on awry. ‘‘How 
is our dear Flicker Firefly today?” asked Mrs. 
Cock-chafer. ‘‘Alas, he lies in bed shivering and 
shaking,” replied Mr. Yellow Wasp. “I have 
given him a gold platter to hold his bottles and 
cups to try to help along his cure.”’ 

“Do not worry,” said Mrs. Cock-chafer breath- 
lessly. “I have gathered camomile and pepper- 
mint from which I have brewed two kinds of hot 
tea, very good for a cold. He will drink them, 
perspire, and then fall into a healing sleep.” 

So Mrs. Cock-chafer visited Flicker Firefly and 
gave him camomile and peppermint tea, and 
cheered him. Just as she crossed his threshold 
to return to her own home, she saw fat Mr. 
Bumble Bee with a large bag tied over his back. 
‘How is our dear Flicker Firefly?” asked Mr. 
Bumble Bee, humming with his eagerness. 

‘Alas, he lies in bed shivering and shaking,” 
said Mrs. Cock-chafer. “I have just given him 
camomile and peppermint tea.”’ 

“Do not worry,” said Mr. 


Bumble Bee. “I 
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have brought him a large maple pudding, very 
nourishing for an invalid I have heard.” 

So Mr. Bumble Bee squeezed his plump self into 
the iittle house under the maple tree and gave 
Flicker Firefly a large slice of pudding, and 
cheered him. ‘You will be well directly, dear 
Flicker,” said Mr. Bumble Bee. 

Flicker Firefly, lying so tiny and ill in bed, still 
shivered and shook. He drank a second cup each 
of his poppy seed, camomile, and peppermint tea. 
He took a dose of Dr. May bug’s medicine brewed 
from rib-grass. He rubbed his chest with salve 
from the balsam tree. He looked at his bouquet 
of flowers standing in the center of his gold platter. 
He took a sip of honey and nibbled a slice of his 
maple pudding. Still Flicker Firefly shivered. 
But suddenly something wonderful happened. 
He felt his teeny, tiny heart beating. 

Strong, stronger, faster, steadier, Flicker Fire- 
fly’s teeny, tiny heart beat. He stopped shiver- 
ing. He sat up in bed. His heart felt warm 
with the kindness of his friends. It beat with 
all the heart beats of his neighbors who had come 
to see him and brought him gifts. Flicker Firefly 
was well! 

He threw off his blankets and quilts and lighted 
his lantern. “I must go out into the forest at 
once,’ said Flicker Firefly. ‘From dusk to 
dawn I must fly and shine for the forest people. 
I must light the road for the fairies, the beetles, 
the bees, the Maybugs, and whoever is hurrying to 
cheer someone ill in bed as I was. No one shall 
ever lose his way as I flit along above his head.”’ 

And ever since then, so the stories tell us, the 
fireflies flit through the woods and along the 
summer roads to guide all those who are on their 
way to do a kindness to someone who needs it. 


Easter Rabbits Alive 


By CaroLtyn SHERWIN BaILey 


-EGGY was painting Easter eggs. There 
/ was a blue egg, a pink egg, a flowered egg, 
a striped egg and one with the face of 

Humpty-Dumpty painted on it. Peggy 

“= was going to have an Easter party for 
the children of the neighborhood and hide the 
eggs in secret places of the house and garden. 
She had colored an egg for each boy and girl 
who would come to the party. 

Uncle Long-Ears and Aunt  Pink-Eyes, 
Peggy’s bunnies, were not looking forward to any 
Faster party at all. Usually Peggy fed them 
right after breakfast, but she had forgotten them. 
As she busily dyed and painted Easter eggs she 


thought, “I wish there were truly an Easter 
Rabbit! Wouldn’t it be fun if he came and 
helped me give these eggs to the children tomor- 
row?” 

Yes, as Peggy thought about the Ester Rabbit 
she forgot hungry Uncle Long-Ears and Aunt 
Pink-Eyes. It had not happened for a long 
time. Uncle Long-Ears, wriggling his nose anx- 
iously, had to go without his morning carrot. 
Aunt Pink-E Lyes, daintily washing her face with 
one white paw, wished very much for a leaf of 
lettuce but was too polite to speak about it. 

So it looked as if the two bunnies would have no 
Easter, not even ribbon bows. Curled up in his 
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box in the barn, Uncle Long-Ears settled himself 
at last to remember what a great season for his 
family: Easter had always been. His great- 
grandfather down South, wearing ribbons floating 
from his ears, had carried a basket of eggs to the 
children. His grandfather had visited the Presi- 
dent of the United States and helped roll eggs 
on the White House lawn. The cake and sugar 
and plaster rabbits in the shop windows, and the 
cloth rabbits and furry rabbits children take to 
bed and the picture rabbits on cards ready to be 
given to children on Easter Day were Uncle Long- 
Ears’ relatives. 

So Uncle Long-Ears thought and thought 
about how his family had been Easter Bunnies 
for so many years, and he preened his whiskers 
and rubbed his nose and spoke to Aunt Pink-Eyes 
about it. 

‘‘Are we Easter Rabbits or are we not?’ he 
asked, with a stamp of his strong back feet. 

‘‘We are, my dear, if you say so,” replied Aunt 
Pink-Eyes, who was sweet tempered and docile. 

It was growing dark when Peggy finished color- 
ing the last egg and put them all carefully in a 
basket she found out in the barn. She closed the 
barn door carefully and started toward the house. 
It was soft and warm in the twilight, with a 
perfume of the flowers that were blooming for 
Easter. The air seemed alive with bird wings, 
bringing all kinds of beautiful surprises for the 
blessed Easter time. Peggy was halfway to the 
house when she heard soft, strange, pattering 
footsteps behind her. Then came a stamping of 


tiny feet. It was as if those feet were telling her 
to wait for them. Patter, patter, on they came 
again. 
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Peggy was too surprised to turn around. “It 
sounds exactly like the Easter Rabbit!’ she said 
to herself. 

Patter, patter! Stamp! Patter! 
came nearer. 

Peggy’s heart beat in time to the mysterious 
footfalls. She knew that she had closed the barn 
door, so it could not be the cat who was following 
her. She stopped. Up scampered—not the 
Easter Rabbit—but two Easter Rabbits side by 
side! In the dim light of the garden they looked 
as if they had hopped right out of a story book. 
They sniffed at Peggy’s basket of eggs and then 
stood up and put their little white paws on 
the edge, peering in-to see if the Easter eggs were 
ready to be delivered. 

Peggy nearly dropped the basket. She ran to 
the house, the Easter Rabbits trying to keep up 
with her. Mother, waiting at the kitchen door, 
solved the mystery. 

“Only see Uncle Long-Ears and Aunt Pink- 
Eyes, Peggy, trying to eat from the market 
basket! They must be hungry. Your eggs are 
in the basket in which we gather their carrots and 
cabbage leaves, and of course they smell their 
dinner.” 

“But I closed the barn door!’ Peggy said. 

“They came out through the cat-hole,’’ Mother 
laughed. 

That was the secret of Peggy’s Easter Rabbits, 
but it was a pleasant Easter surprise. Two 
instead of one! Uncle Long-Ears and Aunt 
Pink-Eyes had a whole head of lettuce and some 
beans in the kitchen. The party children loved 
hearing about them. And Peggy believed again 
in the Easter Rabbit, as a child may believe in all 
wonders when Easter brings them each spring. 


The footsteps 


When Mother Quail was Brave 


By ETHELWYN CULVER 


FOTHER Quail knew that the young 
Wii; Quails must learn a great many things 
‘| before they were clever enough to escape 
She was worried about her 
~J young family when, in the spring, the 
young ones began to run in and out of the brush 
about her, sometimes in plain sight should any- 
one be inclined to hunt them. So she left all 
her speckled babies one day while she made a trip 
to investigate and discover what might be the 
very safest place there was on the plantation for 
her young family. 

Mother Quail and Father Quail were very wise 
about hiding. During several summers they had 


kept safe by wise little tricks, but the young ones 
had no fear. Mother Quail slipped through a 
tiny space in the brush beneath a vine, and then 
she sped up one row of cotton and down.another. 
When she returned, she said in quail language: 
“Never in my life did I see so many fat little 
bugs and worms feeding upon plants, just waiting 
for some industrious family to pick up. There 
are tomatoes, squashes, beans, potatoes, lettuce 
and many plants I have heard old Mr. Rabbit 
speak of. The thing for us to do is to move 


immediately to the garden.”’ 


“But. that would be very dangerous,” 
Father Quail. 
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“Not at all,” said Mother Quail. ‘All we need 
to do is to run into the cover of the honeysuckle 
vine when we hear anyone coming,” and she 
cocked her head in a determined manner. 

So early one morning, when the dew was still 
upon the grass and the sun was just beginning 
to peep over the skyline, old Mother Quail and 
Father Quail led their young brood into the plan- 
tation garden. 

Peggy and Ned lived on the plantation. It 
was a wonderful place to play. There were 
colts, cows, calves, pigs, goats, horses, mules and 
many, many chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys. 
These were all fed daily by the grown folk, but 
deep down in the corn rows and cotton rows 
and in the hayfields and long grass there were 
rabbits and the quails. Once in a great while the 
children saw one scurry into the grass, hidden 
and strange. They did not know about the com- 
ing of Mother and Father Quail. 

The Quail Family grew fat eating the insects 
in the garden, and now and then they helped 
themselves to some peas or beans in return for all 
the work they had done in keeping the plants safe 
from the insects. 

Mother Quail noticed how kind Peggy and Ned 
were to all the little chicks, ducks and turkeys, 
and she said to Father Quail: 

‘“T am sure these children are not nearly as 
dangerous as most of the quails say they are. 
They are so kind to the young fowls.” 

“The older quails know better than we,” 
replied Father Quail. ‘It is better for us not 
to let them see us.”’ 

“Perhaps you are right, after all,’ Mother 
Quail said. ‘“‘I will not risk letting them see the 
babies.” 

But one day some time after this, when Father 
Quail was away, Mother Quail saw a great snake 
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in the plantation garden. She called a warning 
to her young ones but they were so frightened 
that they could not move quickly. Then Mother 
Quail remembered Peggy and Ned. She could 
see them playing on the front steps of the large 
white house near the garden where they lived. 
She saw the snake’s eyes gleam as if it were only 
waiting to decide which one of her plump little 
ones to strike, and she led her family with a quick 
scurry of feet and wings through the fence. and 
right up to the steps where Peggy and Ned were. 

Peggy saw them first. “Oh, Ned, do look,” 
she said, so delighted that Mother Quail knew 
Peggy was almost as pleased with her little quails 
as she herself was. Although she was somewhat 
frightened when Peggy and Ned put their hands 
down to take one of the young quails and pet it, 
and flew at them beating with her wings, still she 
remained quite close to the steps. 

Ned ran and brought some grain which the 
Quail Family ate, looking now and again at Peggy 
and Ned to be quite sure that they were not going 
to harm them. And from that time on Mother 
Quail and her family became the responsibility 
of Peggy and Ned. Responsibility is quite a 
large word but it does not one-half tell how very 
big Peggy and Ned felt about adopting the Quail 
Family as their very own part of the plantation 
stock. They arranged an old playhouse which 
had been used for dolls for the Quail Family. 
Set upon four sticks, it made a safe shelter to 
fly up to at night. 

The Quails never venture very far from the 
garden and the barnyard, not even as far as the 
chickens and ducks do sometimes, for Old Mother 
Speckled Quail warns them: 

“Outside of the plantation you are likely to 
become quail on toast. While you area pet quail, 
you are safe.” 


Sheep and Lambs 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


All in the April morning, 
April airs were abroad; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


* * 


* * 


All in the April evening, 
April airs were abroad; 
I saw the sheep with their lambs, 
And thought on the Lamb’of God. 


—Child Education. 
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Bohemian Spring Song 


Storks fly over the fields, 

Over the maples, over the poplars, 
“Where, storks, where are you flying? 
I wonder if you will tell us.”’ 


“We are flying to our work, 
To build golden palaces 

Out of golden willow switches 
After a far pilgrimage.” 


“And ‘when the palaces are finished 
Who then will live in them?” 
“Father and mother, with long bills, 


And with them their little children.” 
—Translation from the Bohemian. 


Who Likes the Rain? 
By Cuara Doty Bates 


“T,” said the duck. “TI call it fun, 
For I have my pretty red rubbers on; 
They make a little three-toed track, 
In the soft, cool mud. Quack! Quack!” 


“T,”’ cried the dandelion. “T! 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted a towsled yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


“T hope ’twill pour! I hope ’twill pour!” 
Purred the tree-toad at his gray bark door, 
“For with a broad leaf for a roof, 

I am perfectly weather-proof.” 


Sang the brook: “I laugh at every drop, 
And wish they never need to stop 

Till a big, big river I grew to be, 

And could find my way to the sea.” 


“1” shouted Ted, “for I can run, 

With my high-top boots and rain-coat on, 
Through every puddle and runlet and pool 
I find on the road to school.” 


A Sign of Spring 
By Espen RExForD 


Listena moment, I pray you; what was that sound that I heard,— 
Wind in the budding branches, the ripple of brooks, or a bird? 
Hear it again, above us! and see! a flutter of wings! 

The bluebird knows it is April, and soars toward the sun and sings. 


What is the Grass 
By WHITMAN 


What is the grass? 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful 
green stuff woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropped, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we 
may see and remark and say, ‘Whose?”’ 


Palm Sunday 


Palm, Palm, Palm Sunday, 
Kolio fish we eat today; 
But when next Sunday comes around, 
We'll eat the red-dyed eggs we’ve found. 
—Greek Folk Verse. 


Poems for April's Child 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


An Easter Carol 
By CuristTina GEORGINA ROSSETTI 


Flash forth, thou Sun. 
The rain is over and gone, its work is done. 


Winter is past, 

Sweet Spring is come at last, is come at last. 
Bud, Fig and Vine, 

Bud, Olive, fat with fruit and oil and wine. 


Break forth this morn 
In roses, thou but yesterday a thorn. 


Uplift thy head, 
O pure white lily through the Winter dead. 


Beside your dams 
Lead and rejoice, you merry-making Lambs. 


All Herds and Flocks 
Rejoice, all Beasts of thickets and of rocks. 


Sing, Creatures, sing, 
Angels and Men and Birds and everything. 


The Leader 


He that leadeth men must be just, 

Leading in the fear of God. 

And he shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth; 

Even a morning without clouds; 

As the tender grass springing out of the earth, 

By clear shining after rain. 


Daffodils Over Night 
(A Short Tale for Children) 
By Davip Morton 


I{think the ghost of Leerie 
Came by with ghostly tread, 
And lighted little tapers, 
When we had gone to bed,— 
Past gravel-walk and garden, 
As he was wont to go, 
And lit these yellow lanterns, 
Burning where they blow. 
—From “Ships in Harbour,” by David Morton. 
Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 
New York and London. 


The Winter is Past 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

A Song of Solomor 


—The Bible. 


Spring 
By Tuomas NASH 


Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-we, to-witta-woo! 


The palm and May make country houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day; 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-we, to-witta-woo! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! The sweet Spring! 
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SECOND AND TuirpD GrapE Manuva. The Child’s Own 
Way Series. By Marjorie Hardy. 289 pp. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. $.80. 


ISS HARDY’S work in writing a series of 

natural method readers is clarified by her 
Manual, issued to simplify the use of “The Child’s 
Own Way” books for the teacher. She restates 
the psychology of the child’s development in 
reading interest upon which she bases her method, 
illustrates the procedure of using the books from 
the first day they are introduced and describes 
supplementary helps, such as library books, 
the bulletin board, types of chart reading, 
seat work, phonics and tests. While the Manual 
would seem to be indispensable to the elementary 
school teacher, it also suggests a place for itself 
in the normal school in the study of the psychol- 
ogy of reading. There is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy which adds to the book’s usefulness. 


THE STORY OF THE 
224 pp. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia. $2. 

N her stories from history for boys and girls of 
today, Miss Humphrey is making an important 
contribution to education. She selects a_per- 
sonality, a tree, or some situation of equal 
apperceptive importance in the modern child’s 
thinking, tells its story in the development of 
mankind, and makes the account so interesting 
that it leaves everyday inspiration with the 
reader. The lasting elements of history are the 
human ones. Miss Humphrey’s “Stories of the 
World’s Holidays” help children to feel their parts 
\ in the stirring events the pageant of the 
} nations left on the recurring seasons. W hen 
she wrote “Under These Trees,” today’s 
} children gathered, fascinated, under the 
j shade of ancient boughs that sheltered 
j Jeanne d’Are, Robin Hood, 
) King Charles, and William 
) Penn. In the series, “The 
\Story of the Marys,” 
1 ‘The Story of the Eliza- 
jbeths,”’ “The 
Story the 


sun 


he Bible. 


Witurams. By Grace Humphrey. 
The Penn Publishing Company, 


Morton. 
Publishers, | 
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Johns,” and “The Story of the Williams,” she 
gives children gallant god-parents from the past 
who walk beside them to school, transform his- 
torical facts into glowing adventures, and help 
their name-children to try to carry on the great 
tradition for which each name stands. 

William the Conqueror and William Booth of 
the Salvation Army, Marconi, Pitt, Tell, Shake- 
speare, all the Williams who have written pages 
of progress, inhabit the latest volume in the name 
stories. Miss Humphrey’s idea is unique and 
she develops it with understanding. 


Brerore Books. Edited by Caroline Pratt. Records by 
Jessie Stanton. 347 pp. Adelphi Company, New York. 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 

@a her way to her office every morning the 

reviewer meets Group Four and Group Six 
on their way to school. Eager, hastening four- 
and six-year-olds carrying precious lumps of 
colored clay, perhaps a flamboyant sheet of 
homemade art, a beloved toy, they outdistance 
the grown-ups who escort them in their eager- 
ness to reach the City and Country School in 
quiet old Twelfth Street, w hich is their destina- 
tion. No “creeping slow” here; going to school 
seems to be a race. Our latest record of an 
educational experiment started by Miss Pratt 
twelve years ago and now ranking among the 
educational achievements of the period illus- 
trates the reason for this changed attitude 
on-the part of children. 
The record concerns itself with two years’ 
reative activities of four- to six-ye ear-old chil- 
dren with blocks, plastic materials, games 
and dramatizing of stories indoors and in 
the school yard. This school work was 
based on the principle of stimulating 
individual freedom, encouraging the 
imagination and developing 
each child’s creative powers. 

While Miss Pratt does not 

claim that the school has 

solved the method of pro- 
cedure, her staff 
has been at work 
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long enough to prove that certain ‘before books”’ 
activities accelerate the process of interpreting 
books, and pre-school activities determine prog- 
ress in the formal studies of the curriculum. 
Like the painstaking scientist who works back- 
ward from a known fact to the elements of the 
process upon which the truth of the fact depends, 
this record turns a microscope upon childhood. 
Through its pages as through a lens we watch 
the fascinating process of the unfolding mind of a 
child, a harmoniously changing organism because 
of an environment carefully planned for produc- 
tive growth. 

Selected and Adapted by Edna 


Illustrated in black white 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. $2. 


PLAYMATES IN PRINT. 
Whiteman. 122 pp. 
and color. 

LD favorites in stories and verse make up 
the contents of this well rounded collection 
for the story hour. Miss Whiteman has had long 
experience in story-telling, teaching and library 
work with the children of the mill districts of 
Pittsburgh, in California, and as far as Hawaii, 
which gives her book an understanding back- 
ground of child interest as well as a balance in the 
kind of material she uses. A wholesome spirit 
of humor is maintained, and the realistic story is 
not neglecteed for the folk tales that appear in 
skillfully rewritten form. ‘‘The Rabbit and the 

Cocoanut,” “If a Pig Wore a Wig,” ““How Bunny 

Was Named,” “‘The Hedgehog and the Hare,”’ 

are among the titles. The illustrations are 

delightful, and the binding of the book is so 
strong that it will last as long as the child’s desire 
to meet the old friends it holds for his happiness. 


> 


The National Education Association 
in Kindergarten-Primary Thought 


Kindergarten-primary teachers and_ super- 
visors in attendance at the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in Dallas, Texas, February 
26 to March 3, enjoyed a full program. 

The National Council of Kindergarten Super- 
visors and Training Teachers of which Alice 
Temple, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, is chairman, meeting with the National 
Council of Primary Education, featured addresses 
on “Early Education and Early Reactions as 
Related to Mature Character,’ by Charles H. 
Judd, Director, School of Education, University 
of Chicago; ‘Active Youth,’’ by Florence Bam- 
berger, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.; “Conduct Situations in Early Childhood,”’ 
by Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; and “Beginning 
Steps in Character Education,” by Patty 8. Hill, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
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York City. Another timely subject was ‘‘The 
Effects of Informal Teaching upon the Emotional 
Life of Children,” discussed from the standpoint 
of the administrator by Flora J. Cooke, Principal, 
Francis Parker School, Chicago, Ill.; from the 
viewpoint of creative work by Hughes Mearns, 
Professor of Education, New York University, 
New York City; from the angle of the laboratory 
by Bird T. Baldwin, Director, Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City; and from the viewpoint of a mother 
and teacher, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, New York 
City. 

The officers of the Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association are now making plans for their 
meeting in Seattle. The department will hold two 
sessions, Tuesday, July 5, and Wednesday, July 6. 
Miss Julia L. Hahn, Director of Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades, San Francisco, Calif., the presi- 
dent, is continuing the study of excursions begun 
last year by Miss May Hill of Cleveland and the 
report will be given in Seattle. Miss Frances M. 
Berry, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Baltimore Md., is secretary. 


Child Health Abroad 

Child welfare workers all over the United 
States will watch with great interest a study of 
infant mortality to be made by the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations this year. 
Investigations are to be carried on in four special 
districts in each of a number of countries, both 
in Europe and elsewhere. These four areas will 
include two urban districts, one with a high death 
rate and one with a low death rate, and two 
similar country districts. Investigators will meet 
every three months to compare results. By 
the end of the year an immense amount of 
data will have been collected, all the more impor- 
tant because it will be possible to make exact 
comparison between countries. 

Six South American countries are among those 
co-operating in the investigation, and representa- 
tives of those countries are to meet with members 
of the Health Organization in Montevideo in 1927. 
This will be the first League Conference held in 
South America. 

The chief medical officer of the school system 
in Egypt proposes to introduce during the current 
fiseal year the classification of elementary school 
children according to intelligence, and special 
physical exercises for children who are not strong. 
The school physicians are also to fill out signed 
report cards on the health of each child. The 
minister of public instruction is planning to start 
compulsory school attendance, but estimates that 
it will take a long time to make it effective. 
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The eighteenth annual report of the school 
medical work of the Board of Education, Great 
Britain, for the year 1925, has recently been 
issued by the Chief Medical Officer, Sir George 
Newman. . More than half the children in attend- 
ance at school were inspected by school doctors 
during the year, which is an increase of 200,000 
over the previous year, while medical re-examina- 
tions took place in nearly 1,600,000 cases. Al- 
most a quarter of the children required treat- 
ment for physical defects, not including dental 
defects and uncleanliness. 

The percentage of children requiring treatment 
is noticeably lower on the average in London than 
in the rest of England and Wales. In London 
the percentage of school entrants requiring treat- 
ment was 16.7, in the rest of England the average 
was 23.1. This appears to mean that the inten- 
sive efforts on the part of Government and 
voluntary agencies in London are bearing fruit. 
Sir George Newman places the serious degree of 
physical defects in the children on their first 
admission to school “in the forefront of the medi- 
cal problems of the elementary school.’ The 
chief causes of these deficiencies he finds to be 
faulty nutrition, ailments from infective processes, 
unhealthful domestic surroundings, and nervous 
conditions due to the stress and strain of modern 


life. 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS FOR 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES: — 


TRACE BUILDING BLOCKS 


No. 9. A mammoth set of clean maple blocks and 
boards, containing 522 pieces of carefully selected forms, 
for efficient group bacliiiae in kindergarten or primary 
school. The forms chosen are those which experience has 
proven most suitable for the purpose and which provide 
necessary pieces for the construction of the greatest num- 
ber of interestifg objects on a large scale. 


Packed in strong wooden box. 


KINDERGARTEN DOLLS 


Designed to conform to the specifications of the I. K. U. 
Standardization Committee and have the approval of 
that Committee. 


The bodies are soft and durable and the heads, legs, 
and hands are of a non-poisonous composition of wood 
flour, starch and rosin, hot pressed to shape, and finished 
with celluloid paint which makes these parts washable 
to the extent of being cleaned with a damp cloth. On 
the dressed dolls the clothing is very simple and No. 9002 
has human hair which can be combed. 

Bradley Kindergarten dolls are made in three styles, 
1614 inches high, as follows: 

9009 Undressed dolls. 
9001 Romper dolls. 
9002 Dressed dolls. 


CHILDHOOD 


The report urges all local education authorities 
and school physicians to examine the figures 
presented with regard to the health of school 
entrants, reminding them that the cost of medical 
service and of the necessary preventive measures 
is small in comparison with the enormous cost to 
the various communities of the sickness and 
inefficiency in adults which must result from the 
neglect of physical defects in childhood. 


More Playgrounds 


A campaign is soon to be begun in New York 
City to raise $2,000,000 to construct buildings 
with facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation 
for children who now play on the streets. The 
first playground will be for the use of the lower 
Kast and West sides. The building, which will be 
six stories high, will be constructed in the form of 
a series of five terraces with outside ramps leading 
to each level, and will provide outside play space 
of about 100,000 square feet and inside play space 
of about 127,000 square feet. There will be 
space to let for stores on the lower level to take 
care of the cost of operating. On the other 


floors there will be swings, seesaws, playground 
equipment for little children, an auditorium, 
dance hall, swimming pools, a gymnasium, and 
bowling alleys. 


BABY BETTY 
Seat Work for Beginners 


8343. A set of twenty cards size, 3x5}, one bearing a 
icture of Baby Betty and one a picture of Billy 
oe and the others with pictures of articles, many 
of them in color, of clothing and toys, associated 
with these two characters. Each card contains three 
sentences relating to the picture it bears. The sen- 
tences are cut apart and the equivalent of two cards 
given toa pupil to be properly assembled. As the chil- 
dren work with their cards at the seats, the sentences will 
be fixed in memory and the single words will be also 
recognized. A seat work which offers a real opportunity 
for much initiative and pupil activity. 


BILLY BOY 
Seat Work for Beginners 
8344. Similar in size and general character to the 
Baby Betty Seat Work described above, except that all 
cards are printed in black. 


SELF-VERIFYING NUMBER CARDS 
8267. Self-instructive and self-verifying seat work, com- 
bining number matching examples in addition, subtrac- 
tion, in numbers 1-10. There are twenty-five slotted 
cards printed two sides, with domino problems and 
numerals and twenty-five correlating slips with answers. 
Printed on a durable card stock and put up in parti- 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY - - - 


CHICAGO 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 


tioned box. 
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The chairman of the committee in charge of 
the project is Dr. William J. O’Shea, Superintend- 
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ent of Schools. Results of this survey, conducted by Maris M 
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More Time Allotted to Manual Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCiNN AS 


Summer Session of 1927 


Two Weeks’ Term, June 13-25 (Intensive Education Courses ) 
Six Weeks’ Terms, June 25-August 2; August 2-September 3 (Regular Liberal Arts and Education Courses ) 
Eight Weeks’ Term, June 13-August 6 ( Premedical Science Course ) 


Childhood Education Program 


FEATURING: 
Modern Movements in Elementary Education Adequate Demonstration School 
A notable unit course, with regular staff supplemented Five classrooms, pre-school, kindergarten, primary: 
by distinguished guest teachers. This and other theory third grade and sight saving, with able teachers and 
courses correlated with observation in demonstration excellent facilities; all on the campus. Observation 
school. 


course carries college credit. 
Special Lectures by PATTY HILL, Columbia; LUCY GAGE, Peabody; GRACE ANNA FRY, 
NETTA FARIS, JULIA BOTHWELL, ALLIE HINES, Cincinnati. 
Full courses by the following regular staff members: 


Ruth Streitz (Foundations of Method, Experiments with Young Children ). L. A. Pechstein (Psychology of the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Child). Ada Hart Arlitt ( Psychology and Methods of Pre-School Education). Catherine M. Cox ( Educa- 
tion of Superior Children, The Problem Child). Frances Jenkins (Methods in Reading, Methods in English). Mary G. Waite 
( Kindergarten and Primary Curricula, Art Work, etc.). 


Numerous Offerings in General Education and Liberal Arts. 


For Bulletin Address Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI, THE HOME OF CO-OPERATIVE TEACHER-TRAINING 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


pope AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 

every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 

classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 

dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. Here is the list: 

The Little Red Hen ; Jack the Giant Killer Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 

The Three Pigs Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids Hop O’ My Thumb 

The Three Bears Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 

Jack and the Beanstalk —Sleeping Beauty 7 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
234 Boylston Street 221 Fourth Avenue 


* 


2457 Prairie Avenue 


which responded to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Interior Department, Bureau of Education. 


Proffitt, specialist in industrial education, and 
covering the period 1915 to 1925, have been pub- 
An increase in the time allotted to manual arts lished in Industrial Education Circular No. 26 
courses in public schools was reported by 221 out 
of 307 representative cities in the United States, 


If replies from the cities participating in the sur- 
vey, all of which have populations of 5,000 or 
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more, are typical of the remain- 
ing cities of the same class, it 
may be assumed that 72 per cent 
of the larger cities of the coun- 
try, during this ten-year period, 
increased in their schools the 
time allotted to manual arts 
work. The greatest increase in 
time allotment for this course, 
64 per cent, occurred in cities 
having from 5,000 to 10,000 
people. All cities of more than 
20,000 population included in 
this study offer manual arts 
courses, and no city of more 
than 50,000 population reported 
a decrease in the time allotted 
in public schools to manual arts. 


Shall We Support Summer 
Schools? 

The advantage of preliminary 
tests as a requirement for admis- 
sion to advanced work in sum- 
mer school, instead of taking 
pupils on recommendation of 
teachers, has been demon- 
strated in two years’ experience 
in Baltimore, Md. Of 1,628 
pupils attempting advance work 
during the past summer, 86.8 
per cent were successful; and 
of 4,023 attempting review 
work, 73.9 per cent were suc- 
cessful. In spite of heat and 
humidity, the attendance of 
pupils reached 93.9 per cent. 

One hundred thousand dollars 
has been donated to the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., to establish 
one hundred scholarships for 
rural teachers in the summer 
schools. 


All- Year Plant Growing 

Nearly a third as many chil- 
dren in Cleveland, Ohio, are 
in winter school garden clubs 
as were enrolled for summer 
work. During the fall 2,585 
children were happily occupied 
in planting bulbs, making 
Christmas wreaths, and starting 
plants for exhibition in: the 
spring flower show. Clubs are 
conducted during school hours 
or after dismissal, and the plan 
is to correlate garden projects 
with work in science 
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TEACHERS 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 
Will Bring Happy, Successful Teaching to You 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of Wheelock School of Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully selected 
material to help teachers in instructing and guiding the little children in their classes. 


A New Help for Teachers 


You quickly and easily find added profit and pleasure in these five remarkable volumes. In 
one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very small children, and 
such stories are the hardest of all to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations that delight all children. A third volume tells you how 
to explain, in a way intensely interesting to children, the everyday things of life that every child 
wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice by one 
of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children of every 
temperament on all oceasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together 
with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes to your door. 
We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 


Send No Money — Send Coupon Now 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what I 
want, I will return the books within seven days without obligation ; or after receiving them, if satis- 


factory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for seven 
months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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THE BIG 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in the 
Union and all of its possessions. 
Write for our free literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST. 


National Educational Service, Inc. 
Colfax atCook. DENVER, COLO. 


Prepare for Music Week with 


Song-O-Phone Band Instruments 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
‘*More Bands in Schools’’ is the slogan all over the 
SONG-O-PHONE Band Instruments will 
solve the problem for having music in 
your class. Children are eager to play 
SONG-O-PHONES and they play well. 
Neo study. Neo musical education 
necessary. They start playing right 
away. Excellent for Music Memory. 
Hundreds of successful SONG-O- 
PHONE school bands our best recom- 
Write for catalog of these 
inexpensive, well made popular instru- 
ments. Madein three sizes. Price 70c 

to $5.00 each. 
THE SONOPHONE CO. 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C. 


country. 


mendation. 


Spare Time Made 
Profitable 


Make money taking subscriptions for 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a 
prospective subscriber. 
Agents wanted in all localities. Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Through a school garden depart- 
ment and a special committee 
provision is made for both activ- 
ity and information, and the 
effort is to develop among the 
children a social atmosphere, 
in addition to promoting valua- 
ble nature study. 


Growth in Child Study 


Study of the pre-school child 
by groups of women is sponsored 
by the American Association of 
University Women. Outlines of 
study are supplied by the edu- 


cational secretary of the associ- 


ation under whose general super- 
vision the work is conducted. 
The approximate number of 
groups has increased from 23 in 
1923-24 to 83 groups in 1924-25, 
and to 157 groups in 1925-26. 
During the past year at least 
1,500 women in 38 states were 
enrolled in these study groups. 


Instead of the usual teachers’ 
institute this fall at Spokane, 
Wash., a joint teachers’ a 
parents’ institute was held, i 
reality teacher-training courses, 
with the double purpose of giv- 
ing teachers a new angle on their 
professional work and of secur- 
ing the co-operation of parents 
in the work of the schools. 

This joint institute was the 
outcome of a meeting held in 
June under the auspices of the 
Spokane Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations of repre- 
sentatives of all the leading 
organizations of the city work- 
ing on educational or child-wel- 
fare lines for the discussion of 
future study courses, when plans 
were made for the joint fall 
meeting. Later in the fall an 
evening parent-teaching course 
was conducted on the elemen- 
tary and pre-school child. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY P 


J) S NATL. BANK-BLDG W 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’’ 


Every teacher needs it. 


exceptionally low price: 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. 


write with slight pressure. 


703 East 13th Street 


LIAM RUFFER Pw 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil: 


tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


BRANCH OFFICES 
IRTLANOD ORE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


DENVER, COLC KANSAS CITY. MO 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Booklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion’ 


free to members, 50c. to no1.-members, 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


NEW YORK 


ay EAGLE PENCILCO 


Large enough in diameter.to minimize the 


New York 
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: Where Children and Birds Tend 


: Gardens Together AWARDED Four MEDALS 
(Continued from page 9) 
n work. We must understand the kind of soil with which we Ihe t er DD | 1G ures 
: work and the crops best suited to local conditions. We : “ — 
‘ provide garden supervisors all the year round, two. in Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
charge for nine months, one for five months and four more ; ‘ 
a during vacations for our vacation gardens in which canning, 
r- garden and nature clubs are conducted. We asked the 
ts co-operation and help of our community in encouraging 
and working with the children. Our Parent-Teacher 
1e Association, Outdoor Art League, Lions Club, Liberty 
. Insurance Bank, our State Commissioner of Agriculture 
on and Mrs. R. A. Robinson, our ‘Iris Lady’ gave the gardens 
he their interest and appreciation. Our aim with the children 
is to foster their health and keep them outdoors, teach 
‘e- them conservation of natural beauty, stimulate better Saved Landseer 
ng gardening and particularly home gardening, make them They should be in every school and home. 
1. happy and start them growing in the life of the spirit. Every child should have a collection of them. 
“Gardening should be one of childhood’s great adven- 
el- tures. In 1915 Louisville started its first school garden at TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
of the Albert S. Brandeis School. It was picturesque and Send 50 Cents for - ~ rsananenia or 25 for Children. Size 54% x 8. 
wns interesting to the children with its small shelter house, Bird Pictures in Natural Colors — 
. . “2s 9 . Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7 x 9. 
‘all tool room and greenhouse. ( hildren came from twenty-five Send 75 Cents for 25 Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 
ia school districts to see it and work among its plots when Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
there was room. The next year another school was added. Size 22 x 28 including the margin, $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
rse This pioneer work was made possible through the financing 
en- of the Outdoor Art League, but the Board of Education CATALOGUES 
realized at once its educational value and gave it a place Send 15 Cents in coin or stamps for 64 page Catalogue, listing 2250 
; in schooltime. Wherever space would permit school pictures with 1600 minjature illustrations. 
gardens were laid out. Fifteen of these were kept open mpi 
during vacation. From the inception of the he Per ictures 
ment birds were observed and their importance in economic 


fail to convey. 
importance was taught. 


The soft, staunch, smooth lead that makes the rich black, 
easy-to-read, large writing, is found only in 
Dixon’s 
Beginners’ 
Pencil 


Beginners’ Packet for the Teacher —‘‘ much in little’ — 
no charge to teachers. 


Write giving name of School Supply House to 


School Bureau Pencil Sales Department 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HUNDREDTH YEAR OF DIXON SERVICE 
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Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal cities, fend tor ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds,siated clth, biack dia- 
slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
Diack board p'ate fn slabs, dividers, 
poluters, stone Biate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE BILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-23-24 Vesey St., New York, 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Ks 


EYES 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
OF 


Chart Printers and 
Kindergarten 
Rubber Stamps 


MADE BY 


HANS H. HELLESOE ~ 


2444 Ainslie St., Chicago 


The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child cul- 
ture, vocational guidance, and to physical, social, 
intellectual, esthetic, and meral education. 

32 pages monthly. $).00a year. Sample copy 10 cents. 


JOHN T. MILLER, D.Sc., Editor 
1627 Georgia Street, | LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


“Our children come to look upon nature 
study as one surprise after another. Studying 
the largesse of nature, becoming friends with 
wild flowers and birds, and doing their part 
through planting is as thrilling as finding the 
pot of gold of rainbow lure. As they prepare 
the soil, judge the depths for planting, nurse 
the seedlings, eliminate the weeds which 
they learn are the vagabonds of the garden, 
and discover the miracle of the hyacinth 
bulb that burst into loveliness and fragrance, 
their lives are enriched by this broadening 
experience.” 

The Louisville school gardens are planting 
more deeply than we at first realize. Many 
of the trees that shelter the Kentucky cardi- 
nal and which Kentucky children love to 
touch felt also the loving fingers of John 
James Audubon. When these children grow 
up they will want to plant more trees, legis- 
late for the protection of our wild life and 
continue making their school and home 
grounds beautiful. We like to think of 


- Audubon as the American woodsman. His 


inspiration is felt wherever pioneers in school 
gardening, such as Miss Yunker, are helping 
flowers and birds and children to live joyously 
together. 


Creative Drama in the 
Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 16) 

so many of our costumes acquire. Secondly, 
have your cast look appropriate. <A group of 
charming little people can really be thrown off 
completely by one member who is dressed in 
some sophisticated modern creation not in 
keeping with either the theme of the play or 
with the other dresses. A pink silk Kewpie 
has no place in the heart of an ancient fairy 
play. 

As for make-up, none is needed by children 
save perhaps a little for eccentric or fantastic 
creatures, and then the ingenuity of actor 
and teacher can surely work out a suitable 
plan. 

There is so much to be said concerning the 
presentation of plays, but I beg of you once 
more to remember the true aim of your work 
in story-playing. It is not to prepare a 
sophisticated and astounding performance 
for the delight of kindly but misunderstand- 
ing adults. Its purpose should be what the 
children themselves get out of it education- 
ally and socially. Child drama is for cre- 
ative development of children, and their out- 
let of activity. Nothing should be kept in 
mind but their pleasure and interest in the 
undertaking, and when these are lacking 
something is all wrong and it would be best 
not to go on! Better a good game of “‘Stat- 
ues” or “London Bridge’ in the school- 
yard than tears and little jealousies over 
lines unlearned, or lines given to one’s rival. 
So much harm can be done through poorly 
handled dramatic work in schools when the 
effect upon the audience is kept in mind; 
but much good can be done, real fun had for 
nothing at all, and many healthy thrills 
realized through the countless discoveries 
of energetic and original little individuals 
when teacher and children work together 
“making a play.” Then here’s a toast for 
plays for children, and again for plays by 
children, and a wee hopé that we teachers 
shall be lucky enough to be counted in on 
having plays with children. 


Fostering the Child’s Desire 


to Draw 
(Continued from page 18 ) 
and people. These form a large percentage 
of children’s drawings. Children working in 
groups often contribute pictures about one 
central theme. The children in a third grade 
painted pictures to illustate the history of 


their town. Children in a second grade took 
an imaginary trip to Alaska and made a book 
of pictures of their trip. Some children 
seem to have little to express pictorially. 
Suggestions for illustrating stories or poems 
may stimulate their drawing. Pictures sug- 
gested by the geography or history lesson, 
telling of ‘Places I have been” in a picture 
instead of in words,!may serve the same pur- 
pose. 

The adult feels the lack of technic and is 
thus hampered in expressing ideas through 
line and color. A child does not recognize 
this lack; he is quite pleased with his results 
though they seem very crude to the adult. 
It is a mistake to suggest that his work is 
inferior. The value in drawing is not in 
the command of technic, but in the satis- 
faction in creating, in seeing one’s ideas 
evolve. Criticism should be given always 
as a help to more fluent drawing. Every 
word of the instruction should leave the child 
anxious to draw and in no way discouraged. 
The best that we can do in drawing for a 
child in the kindergarten or lower primary 
grades is to have him know the joy of cre- 
ative art and establish in him the habit of 
free expression through drawing and color 
materials. 


Original Books in Teaching 
Reading 
(Continued from page 32) 
Christmas is here. 
O see the Christmas tree; 
And see our stockings. 
O good, O good, O good! 


I love the Christmas, 
The snow, the snow, 
And the Christmas tree. 


Christmas is here. 
All our joys 
Come with new year. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


E HAVE represented the MILTON 

BRADLEY COMPANY in above terri- 
tory for twenty-five years, carrying a 
complete line of Kindergarten Equip- 
ment and Primary Supplies. Our cata- 
logue ‘‘A’’ mailed free upon request. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Series on Childhood Education SCISSORS 
Vy. if 
ns Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill, 
wd For SCHOOLS and | 
° KINDERGARTENS | 
Language and Literature | 
"THE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur. | 
‘i. in the Kindergarten and ing and developing the ‘“‘ACME”’ Lines of | 
gh ° || School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ || 
ize Primary Grades _ Products are the best in the world. | 
We employ several hundred i] 
gs By ELEANOR TROXELL expert and skilled cutlers 
in ; - ‘ (many have been with us over | 
tis- Director of Demonstration School, State Normal School fifty years.) This organiza- 
_ Montclair, N. J. tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
@ This book outlines a language and litera- 
sed ture curriculum which broadens the child’s the world. | 
iy experience and with it increases his power of | Every pair of the several 
cre- hundred thousand scissors we 
t of a ship annually is in 
olor @ The plan of study is based on the au- epictel end vested 
thor’s experiences with young children in pro- for cutting—and 
viding opportunities for continuity of growth they will hold their 
in English and literature in these early grades. cutting edge. 
Price, $1.25 Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. | 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco Famous since 1874 | 


\ Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Picture 
| StudyCourses from These Magnificent NewPrints 
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Priced 
3 cts. to 2 cts. 


Average Size 
3% x 4% inches 


MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


226 Subjects to Choose From. 


Write for Pros 


ctus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
The Day Masterpiece Miniatures 


80 new subjects. Ready March 15th. 


Wonderful reproductions of truly great Masterpieces of Painting, 


such as 

THE WILLETJ CHILDREN - - Romney THE JOCKEY - - --+--- Degas 
i, MISS LINLEY - - - - Gainsborough THE YOUNG AMPHIBIANS - - - Sorolla 
i} THE QUARRY- -----.-- Garber THE FOXHUNT- - - - - - Homer 
| BLUE AND SILVER - - - - Whistler AUTUMN OAKS - - - - - - Inness 


Complete list and specimen prints Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 


8 East 49th St. New York 


|| Dept. 18 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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High Grade Wax 
Crayons 


4 
CRAYEL CRAYEL 
No. 4 No. 318 
8Colorsin 8 Assorted 
Tuck box Colors ina 
box 


No 184 
16 Colors ina 
Tuck box 


No. 8 
8 Assorted 
Colors in 
enameled 


Special Com- metal box ” 


bination of 


colors if so Crayon fur- 


desired CO} _—nished in bulk 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


MASSASOIT 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


It is Christmas this morning 

And we shall be gay 

When we see our stockings are full, 
And the Christmas tree. 


It is Christmas. 

It is Christmas 

And Santa Claus does come in the night. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Santa Claus is here; 

I hear his sleigh bells high up in the air. 
Santa Claus is here. 

Yea, yea, yea! 


The stockings are filled in the night. 
In the morning, the children come out. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Up in the sky 

There must be a man 

Who flies through the clouds; 

He has four reindeers 

And a sled, 

And he must have a sack on his back. 


Kindergarten, First and Second Grade 
Curriculum 
(Continued from page 34) 


February 
Plant project: sprouting seeds of bean, peas or squash; sprouting 
potatoes; slipping wandering Jew, geranium, ivy; growing carrot 
or parsnip in water. 
Earthworm, soil formation. 
Birds: parrots, Anthony towhee, woodpeckers. 
Mammal: horse. 
March 
Flowers: wild and cultivated. 
Arbor Day. 
Trees: eucalyptus, camphor tree, bottle tree. 
Birds: mocking bird, chicken. 
Mammals: gopher, rabbit, guinea pig. 


April 
Flowers: wild and cultivated. 
Weeds. 
Tadpoles. 
Birds: humming bird, oriole. 
Mammals: squirrels, rats, mice. 


May 
Weeds. 
Insects: bees, ants, flies, butterflies. 
Birds: western black phoebe, meadow lark. 


June 
Trees: figs, castor bean. 
Spiders, 
Ladybird beetle and young. 
Horned lizard, snake. 
Circus animals to be studied whenever the children attend a circus. 


OUTCOMES 


Grades I and II 


A knowledge of understandable nature facts based upon the authority 
of science and simply expressed. 

A knowledge of the story of life; how plants and animals reproduce 
and grow. ; 
The appreciation of intelligence in other animals than man, especially 

in the more familiar types, as the dog, cat, and horse. 
An attitude leading to conservation of natural resources: mineral, 
oil, forests, animals, scenery. 

Ability to set aside beliefs founded upon ignorance, as that non- 
poisonous snakes are harmful, toads give warts, etc. 
Ability to care for pets and an understanding of their relationship to 
man leading to an attitude of kindness and humane conduct. 
Development of initiative, forcefulness and a love for beauty in nature. 
Ability to appreciate and enjoy the beauty and value of trees, flowers, 

birds and mammals. ' 
Habit of observing seasonal changes in neighborhood flowering and 
seed-bearing trees, flowers and weeds. . 
Habit of recognizing familiar surroundings such as school yard shrubs 
and trees, shell and seed collections through the senses. __ 
Ability to raise caterpillars and tadpoles and to find them interesting 
Habit of intellectual curiosity about all forms of nature; conscious- 
ness of the interesting life of common insects and lizards, rather 
than fear of them. 
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